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PREFACE 


The present book has been wriiten mainly to cater to the 
needs of the students, offering Commerce as their main subject 
in Intermediate classes, and partly covers the syllabus laid 
down for English Third paper of!. Com examination of the 
Board. It has specially been prepared to meet the demand of 
the criteria of the U. P. Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education and deals with Business Correspondence 
and Precis-Writing. The whole work has been carefully 
planned and divided into two sections to enable the students 
to grasp the subject conveniently. 

The First Seelion deals with *Bminess Corresfionjenee", which 
not only calls fora good knowledge of English language but 
also intimacy with the working of business bouses. Here an 
effort has been made to familiarize the students with all these 
things. The section opens with a few pages dealing with Ibe 
utility, important features and forms of a business letter 
and then the examples follow. Different types of letters have 
been grouped separately and an attempt has been made to 
deal with each type under a separate chapter. Requirements 
and provisions of various types of business letters have been 
well illustrated by suitable examples. In order to help the 
students to rccapilulale wbal they have learnt, summary and 
a set of t«t questions on the pattern of Board Examination 
papers have been given at the end of each chapter. 

The S/fPttii Section contains 'Prms-Wntins’ • Within a limited 
space, here an effort has been made to define and explain 
the precis, the art of brevity, the method of preparation of 
notes and draft, arrangement of ideas and the way to find out 
the suitable heading. AU these provisions have been amply 
ffiWrated 6y (en moa<i’ exereuer, foilbwed by jT fiw more 
passages with their precis. Then there arc 35 well graded 
exercises for practice. These passages have either been sele^ 
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ted out of various e^amioatira papers set for the students 
of Interracdiate standard or drafto out of hfcrature dealing 
with economic and commcicial proWems that may be of 
interest as well as use to the students of Commerce of this 
standard. Here again at the end of every chapter, dealing 
with theory, a summary has been appended 

Psychological background of the students and simplicity 
and lucidity of language have been the guiding factors through- 
out the preparation of the work. 


— AtrritORs 
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SECTION 1 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 



chApteb f 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE 

Let us now understand well enough, why and 
how commercial correspondence is so very important 
to us all in these modern days. In the distant past 
commerce did not play in our lives such an impor- 
tant part as it does these days. Bear in mind that 
in the ahsenco of a true commercial life, business 
cannot be transacted so well os to make our lives 
cheerful and happy — hence the importance of com- 
merce and its correspondence all round in all phases 
of the modem life. 

Tlirough excellent correspondence wo certainly 
establish close relations in matters .commercial and 
also in many other respects between any two nations 
living quite apart and at distant places from .caeh 
other. Were it not for this correspondence, wo 
would have to resort to several other methods likely 
to cost us a gOod deal of time and energy. To find 
a way out of all this difficulty a well organised 
correspondence sj'stem has come into being in these 
modem (Uya to our great credit. We all see every 
day that life is not so very simple in character as it 
bad certainly been in the dim past, 

\\'ith tho advent of modern fociiitica, such as the 
postal and tho telegraphic systems, and the railway 



system to the accompaniment of so many other 
things, too numerous to tell in a few words, life has 
become a complicated affair these days Side by 
side with all this commerce has also assumed an 
importance of its own, as justifying a more system- 
atized methods of correspondence than it would 
have been otherwise, if life were a mere dull subject- 
matter to U3 each. 

Certainly there are a good many methods of 
settling affairs with other people, but correspondence 
as such is one amongst so many other methods. 
Though it would be very easy to enter into agree- 
menta with other people, but that in all such cases 
we can give finishing touches to our all such agree- 
menta by correspondence methods alone In a 
court of law no matter can be treated as having 
been finally settled between any two persons, unless 
all such agreements have been confirmed bet- 
ween them each by means of letters that have 
pa&scd hands between the parties concerned in 
respect of all such matters. In that case alone the 
court concerned accepts a person’s claim or rejects 
it. 

All such letters go by the name of what we call 
‘letters of confirmation’. As a matter of fact, in the 
interest of putting in good evidence against the 
opposite party, we have to maintain a regular and 
clear record of all such correspondences, so that 
reliance may be placed upon all such documents 
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irithout their being robntted by the other side. In 
the absence of a clear and reliable record, as main- 
tained by any disputing party, the court concerned 
■would not run the risk of enforcing a claim against 
any person or persons. As such in the name of a 
good commercial life it is certainly of great impor- 
tance to preserve all anch records regularly and with 
the utmost care at our disposal. 

A short cut to a float s«ttlcment of aCTatrs in a 
commercial sense 

You would aak me, if correspondence were the 
only method by which to settle all such affairs ? 
Would it not be possible and practical to settle 
matters by resorting to interviews even ? When two 
persons meet together and exchange thoughts with 
each other, in that case also wo get a line oppor- 
tunity to know each other’s mind through reference 
to a particular matter. But there would be certainly 
a good many people in our society who would like 
to settle matters more by correspondence methods 
than a word of mouth uttered face to face with the 
other aide. 

There are people who can write better than 
speak and thus alone can create a better impression 
of themselves than by all other methods. On the 
other hand there ore many who con speak better 
than wite. All this is certainly a matter of perso- 
nal choice and taste. In the face of the existing 
laws and in the interests of running commercial 
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matters on a sound scale, it woidd bo better to 
settle matters more through correspondence methods 
than by verbal talks. Honestly speaking, one may 
settle a matter verbally with any party, but that 
the other aide, in ita own interests, may back out 
of it to your great disadvantages. Commerce, 
therefore, lays down, aa a rule, that it is always safer 
to settle matters in writings alone. 

The Important Festarea of a good naiinets Letter 
1. Clearness— The first thing to be aimed at U 
clearness. By a clear letter is meant a lucid 
expression of your own thoughts, It should be 
stated in such a manner as will convey to the 
reader exactly what the writer wants to say. Ambi- 
guous sentences should be avoided A pedantic 
style is to be etrktly'avoided. Words and phrases 
of everyday use only should be used so far as 
possible. 

2. Ceneiseneja — ^The next thing that one should 
bear in mind is conciseness. It requires that you 
should make your letters as short as possible. 
Nevertheless, alltfaatyou want to express ehould be 
brought out and put up very impressively in the 
Bubject-matter^of the letter. Let it be very short ; 
but it should never leave out all that is essential 
and legal. In any case brevity should not be at 
the cost of clearness. A concise letter reads sweet 
and sounds well enough in an all round sense and 
asBuch is free from all grammatical mistakes and 
aD that Is out of the way. 
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3. Accuracy of fa^s — ^Accuracy in all your 
versions should be kept in mind. While writing a 
commercial letter, never write any letter in a care- 
less fashion. Form a correct mental picture of all 
your thoughts before representing all such thoughts 
in writing. An incorrect statement of facts, as 
regards prices etc., certainly means a loss to you in 
ail business transactions. 

4. Completeness — This means that a letter 
should have everything connected with the matter 
under reference. This will help understanding and 
save further correapondence which in other 
words means further delay and inconvenience both 
to the writer as well as addressee. A complete 
letter also saves extra-expenditure. For example, 
if you have to place an order for certain books, 
you should give the name of the book, its author, 
its publisher, number of copies of each required, 
mode of packing, delivery and method of payment. 
This will leave no room for further enquiry and 
save botheration as well as expenditure. In the 
same manner, if you have to reply to a letter of 
your customer, you should cover all the points 
raised by him in a proper manner. 

Completeness requires a clear picture of 
what is to be written. Ideas should be properly 
and systematically arranged before reducing them 
to writing. It shall be helpful if only one point is 
dealt with at one time. 
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5 Courtesy— At schools all that you !eam is the 
formation of good tastes and habits. Courtesy is 
born of all such good habits. A courteous uTiting 
always tells and produces a veiy good impression 
upon the reader. A letter, when expressed in very 
courteous terms, is sure to expedite delivery of aU 
your dues to you at a very early date. As such 
courtesy means a gentle and polite method of 
putting vour thoughts before otic, to whom \ou 
may address your leHer 

C. A /orCf/ui expression 0 / your thouijhts — A 
thought, if expressed at all in a poor language, 
Icaes all ita strength and does not attract the 
attention of the reader so well as a nicely written 
letter invariably does It creates a good many 
customers in your favour and carries weight and 
’importance in course of a)) business transactions. 

7. A^calness and a proper dtiplay — It plays a 
'very important iiart in all commercial correspon* 
dence. Neatness means invariably a good profit 
and a successful business. Neatness avoids bad 
impressions. The letter should either be typed or 
written in good handwriting. The letter should bo 
properly displayed ». c., the date, number and all 
other details of the letter must be given. Enclosures, 
if any, should also be mentioned in the letter. At 
the end, close all your letters with a due regard to 
the position of the addressee concerned. 

Types of Lettcri. 

Roughly we clasdfy letters into following four 
types ; — . 
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(o) Private Letters —Thfsy include letters to 
friends, relatives, acquaintances etc. 

{b) Social Letters — The type includes invitations, 
congratulatory’ letters and letters written in. ack- 
nowledgment of such letters. 

(c) Business Letters — ^Letters that are written to 
carry on business or matters connected with it. 

(d) Official Letters — ^Letters written to and by 
the Government and officers in connection with 
official business fall under this category. 

Stunmary 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPOWENCE 
Importaoce 

Correspondence helps the growth of a commer- 
cial life and facilitates business transactions. 

Correspondence establishes contacts, other than 
Commercial as well, without caxising heavy' expendi- 
ture and botheration. 

Smoothecs the complicated modern life. 

Helps to maintain record of agreements entered 
into and settle matters. 

It is a short cut to eettleraent of affairs and 
stands in good stead even in Court of Law, 
Features. 

1. Clearness. 2. Conciseness. 3. Accuracy 
of facts. 3. Completeness. 5. Courtesy. 6- A 
forceful expression of your thoughts. 7. Neatness 
and a proper display. 

Types. 

(a) I^ivate Letters- 

(i) Social Letters. 

(c) Business Letters. 

(d) Official Letters. 
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FRAME^VORK OF A BUSINESS LETTER 

A business letter is usually coTnj*o««l of the 
following parts 

1. Tlio Heading. 

2. The Date. 

3. The name and addre<53 of addressee 

4. The Salutation or Orcctings. 

6. Body of the letter. 

0. The complimentary close or Subscription. 

7. The Signatures. 

1 . TAe The name and address of the 

sender, firm, company or a corporation, are tho 
main things that are included in the heading. 
The above is put down at tho top of tho letter. It 
is also necessary to mention tho telegraphic address, 
telephone number and the code used Businesamen 
get the heading printer! on'their letter papers in 
beautiful blocks. Just below the name wo usually put 
dorm the nature of (be business c-irricd on. Teio- 
graphic address, telephone number and code used 
are printed on the left hand side of the paper and 
the number of the street and the name of the city 
are printed on the right hand side Here is an 
example. 



NAKESH & BROTHERS 
Cloth Ilerehants 

Telegraphic address : •‘‘DPADHYA” 20, Gwaltoli, 
Telephone No. 3365. Kanpur. 

Code used : A.B.C. 4th Edition. 

2. The Date — The date is given just below the 
name of the city on the right band corner. While 
giving the date put down the number of the day, 
the name of the month and the year. Bates may 
be written in any of the following ways: (a) 
15-7-1954, (&) July 16, 1954, (c) 15th July, 1954. 

3. The Name and Address of the Addressee— By 
the inside address we mean the following items : 

1 . The name of the addressee. 

2. The title of the addressee. 

3. The name of the place, where the 
addressee runs his business. 

Give these details on the left hand margin. For 
example, the following is the address of the 
addressee. 

Jlessrs. Vishwanath & Co., 

40, Meston Road, 

Kanpur. 

4. The Salutation or Greetings — This is a com- 
pliment paid to^the addressee. ‘‘Sir” is the usual 
form used in official letters. We use “Dear Sir” 
when we address an ocquamtance. In addressing a 
friendly ladj’ we address her as “Dear Madam”, and 
lastly when wo address a firm wo address as “Dear 
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Sirs” or “Jressrs.” 

N.B. — Sc7nctmcs Ike suited is aleo ffiven just un- 
der the sahlation e ceiu of InsuraJice Coruparites 
this subject is convnonl// given, just to enable the 
addresHe to Inow ike nature of the contents at the 
first sight. 

5. The Body of o LdUt — Tliis is tlie most im- 
portant part of a letter. We convey all our tbouglits 
to the reader through this part of the letter alone. 
We divide tlie body of the letter in 3 parts : 

1. The opening paragraph. 

2. The main body. 

3. The closing paragraph. 

In the first paragraph we give the necessary refe* 
rencee to the previous correspondence, m which all 
the essential details such as the date and the number 
etc. of the letter are mentioned. In the second 
paragraph we n rite those points which we want to con- 
vey totheaddressecandin the last paragraph we give 
a closing touch to the letter. Tlie last paragraph 
should he forceful and roDvincing. It should express 
a hope for a favourable reply. The following are 
some of the examples with which a business letter 
may be beautifully closed: 

1. An early reply will be much appreciated. 

2. Any further su^cstion will be welcome. 

3. Wo are awaiting the receipt of your esteem- 
ed orders. 

4. We wish you a good run of business in days 
ahead. 



6. Please reply Boon. 

6. We assure yon of our best attention. 

7. It will be a pleasure to be of service to you. 

8. Hoping to be favoured with fresh instruc- 
tions and orders. 

9. We assure you of our best attention at all 
times. 

10. Have the goodness to respond by the return 
of post. 

11. We hope that this letter will be treated by 
you as strictly private and confidential. 

12. An early acknowledgment of this letter is 
earnestly solicited. 

13. We are awaiting your esteemed orders which 
shall receive our prompt and best attention. 

14. If your quotationsarefavourab]e,weproposo 
to cover all oiur requirements through you. 

IG. For your convenience we have also enclosed 
an order form. 

IG. Kindly note that the above prices carry with 
them 4% reduction in case if the payment is 
made within a week. 

17. Hoping to be excused for the trouble we are 
' imposing upon you and holding ourselves 

ever ready to render similar services to you 
when needed. 

18. Hoping you will realize our critical position 
and excuse for the same. 

19. Ivindly complywith our request failing which 
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we shall he compelled to return the damaged 
goods at your cost. 

20. Wc will be glad to receive a cheque for the 
amount overdue by the return of post. 

21. Assuring jou of our best co-operation. 

22. Hoping that you will be able to accommodate 
us, wc are— 

23. We solicit your best attention to our enquiry. 

G. Tht CompVimfniary close or Subscription — It 

is written just below the third paragraph of the body 
of the letter on the right hand corner. The most 
common forms used In business letters are as 
follows : 


1. Yours faithfully, 

2. Yours truly, 

3. Yours eincerely. 

Such participial phrases as “Assuring you of our 
best attention,” “Thanking you in anticipation,” 
“Awaiting your reply,” should be avoided in 
subscription for these alone do not form a complete 
sentence hence grammatically wTOng. But, if these 
phrases are to be used at all, they must be followed 
bj’ such words as ‘*1 am,” “wo are”, “we remain” 
and then by salutation “Dear Sir,” “Dear Sirs”. 
After this it should be followed by subscription 


and signature 
Tl'rony inelh 
Thanking yoi 
Yours faithft 
, P. K. Roj 


Correct method 
Thanking you, 

I am. Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
P.K. Roy. 
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Never write the abbreviated forms of subscrip- 
tions ns “Yours etc.**, “Your nfily”, and “Yours 
fiiy”. “Yours faithfully” and “Yours truly” are 
usual forms of subscription in a business letter. 
“Yours sincerely” may be used when personal 
relations arc very intimate. “Yours affectionately” 
is not used at all in business letters. “Yours respect- 
fully” is used when one is applying for somo junior 
post or when *‘Sir” is the salutation adopted. But, if 
the post is a responsible and superior one, “Yours 
faithfully” is the subscription used and then the 
salutation is “Dear Sir” and not “Sir” alone. 

7. Signatures— This is the last part of a busi- 
ness letter and it is the name of the writer or the 
firm. Signature should not bo typed but it should 
bo signed by hand only. In partnerships any 
partner legally authorised for the purpose may 
sign the letter on behalf of tho firm. For example : 

For Naresh & Sons, 
Raja Ram Gupta 
Manager. 

In large business concerns it is not always 
possible for the partners or the beads of the firms 
to deal with all the correspondence hence the 
company atithoris^ one of its emplojees to sign 
on its behalf. This authorised person then puts his 
per pro. (per procuration) signatures meaning 
thereby that the person is legally authorised by 
the company to sign on behalf of the company or 
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irm. Simply putting one’s name and designation 
n-ould mean that the letter is -written in the personal 
capacity of the signatory and not on behalf of 
the company and as such the signature will not be 
binding' on the company. The name of the com- 
pany or firm on whose behalf the signatory puls 
bis sifmature must be give after ‘for’ or ‘per pro’, 
for example : Per Pro (or P.P ) Misra Bros., 

P. K. Sethi 
77. C. 

Some abhreriated terms of dates : 

1. Inst, for instant refers to the current month. 

2. Ult. for Ultimo refers to the last month. 

3. Pros, for Proximo refers to the next month. 

4. Id. for Idem refers to the next month. 
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FORM OF A BUSINESS LETTER 


’ I/etter Heading 
(Ifature of business carried on) 


Telegraphic Address. . .. 

Telephone No 

Code used. . 

Inside address : — 


Street or Mohalla 

Place 

Date. 

Reference No. . . . 


Salutation. 

Subject Heading. 
First Paragraph 


Second Paragraph. 


Third Paragraph. 


■ • Subscription, 

i . • Signature. . . 

Designation. . 

Enclosures ...... 

Typist’s initials. 

(Note : For Model see orcrJeaf) 
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iirm. Simply putting one's name and designation 
would mean that the letter 13 written in the personal 
capacity of the signatory and not on behalf of 
the company and as such the signature will not be 
binding on the company. The name of the com- 
pany or firm on whose behalf the signatory puts 
his signature must be give after ‘for’ or ‘per pro’, 
for example : Per Pro (or P.P ) Misra Bros., 

P. Iv. Sethi 

H. C. 

Some abbreviated terms of dates : 

1. Inst, for instant refers to the current month. 

2. Ult. for Ultimo refers to the last month, 

3. Pfoi. for Proximo refers to the next month. 

4. Id. for Idem refers to the next month. 
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FORM OF A BUSINESS LETTER 


■ Letter Heading 


(Nature of business carried on) 
Telegraphic Address .... Street or llohalla 

Telephone No Place 

Code used. . Date 

Reference No. . . . 


Inside address : — 


Salutation. 


< Subject Heading, 
Pirst Paragraph 


Second Paragraph. 


Third Paragraph. 


< ■ - • Subscription, 

• • ' - . . Signature. . . 

Designation. , 

Enclosures ...... 

Typist's initials. 

(^Toie : Por Model seo orerleal) 
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The Model ©r k CotMo tetter 

/lnnoiinc{«5 lAe 03 »e»i»f o/^ S'**® Bu»xnft» 

MANNA. LAL.&SONS 

' Chak 

Cota tjaed: A-B.Ct eth EfUlion 


Tekgrapliic Address : ••Jlanna” 70. Jleston Road, 
TelepIioneKo. 456. Kanpur. 

Reference No. 410/c. Dated 3rd Sept.. 1957. 

llessra Ram I*al tc Sons, 

12, Chovrk, Allababad. 

Dear Sirs. 

Sub i Optniny of a Nev Busxnus 
We taVe this opportunity to let you know that 
TO have very recently etatted n “Chatltha Firm" 
in our city in oliedience tothemcred mandates of 
our worthy Congress. The various types of 
Charkhas “Spinning Looms", a.s manufactured by 
our firm, are eip«ct«<' to 


purpose. 

We are enclosing a list of our current prices. 
We are sure you will find our prices quite reawmable 
and would favour us with an order which would 
receive our best attention. 

Yours faithfully. 
For Manna Lai & Sons, 
Raja Ram Gupta 
Partner. 


Enclosures: Price List. 
P.S.S. 
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Sumtnar}' 

Component parts of a letter. 

1. Heading, Telegrapinc address. Telephone 
number, Code, street, place etc. 

2. Date, month and year are written on the 
right comer, below the name of the city. 

3. The name and address of the addressee is 
written on the left hand margin. This includes, 
name, title and place where the addressee carries on 
his business. 

4. Salutation or greeting is a compliment paid 
to the addressee and it should be written, below bis 
address. 

5. Body is the most important part of the 
letter. This is where the WTiter conveys his 
thoughts to the reader. It is usually divided into 
opening paragraph, main body and the closing 
paragraph. In opening paragraph reference etc. 
are mentoned, in main body the point that the 
writer wishes to convey are contained and the 
closing paragraph expresses a hope for a favourable 

'reply. 

6- Subscription is written just below the third 
paragraph of the main body and is followed by 
signature which is the last part of a letter. 

Typist usually signs at the left end of the letter 
after mentioning the enclosures. 
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TUe Model 'ork C«»m*rciil I.etter 

^nnounejng ti* Opi%i»9'of a Ntw Bti3iMss 

mamna lau&sons 

ciolh Merthanlt 

Coio n«d: ABC. 4th Edition 


Telegraphic Address : "Manna” 70. Meston Eoad. 

Telephone No. 450. Kanpnr. 

Keferenee No. 410/c. Dated 3rd Sept.. 1957. 

lleasra Ram Lai & Sons, 

12, Chowlv, Allahabad. 


Dear Sirs, 

Subs Opening o/ a Stv ButinsiB 

We take this opportunity to let you know that 
\ve have very recently sUtted a “aatkhn Firm” 
in our city in obedience to the sacred mandates of 
our .worthy Congress. The various types of 
Charkhas “Spinning Looms”, as manufactured by 
our firm, are expected to serve a very useful 
purpose. 

Wc are enflosing a list of our current prices. 
Wo are sure you will find our prices quite reasonable 
and would favour us with an order which would 
receive our heat attention. 


Youra faithfully, 
For Manna Lai & Soiu, 
Raja Ram Gupta 
Partner. 


Enclosures: Price List. 
P.SS. 
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Summary 

Component parts of a letter. 

1. Heading, Telegraphic address, Telephone 
number, Code, streef, place etc. 

2. Date, month and year are written on the 
right comer, below the name of the city. 

3. The name and address of the addressee is 
written on the left hand margin. This includes, 
name, title and place where the addressee carries on 
Ms business. 

4. Salutation or greeting Is a compliment paid 
to the addressee and it should be written below bis 
address. 

6. Body is the most important part of the 
letter. This is where the writer conveys all his 
thoughts to the reader. It is usually divided into 
opening paragraph, main body and the closing 
paragraph. In opening paragraph reference etc. 
are mentoned, in main body the point that the 
writer wishes to convey are contained and the 
closing paragraph expresses a hope for a favourable 
reply. 

6. Subscription is written just below the third 
paragraph of the main body and is followed by 
signature which is the last part of a letter. 

Typist usually signs at the left end of the letter 
, after mentioning the enclosures. 



CHAITKR l» 

TVPES OF nUSJNESS IXTTCRS 
Wr Jiave to wrilo Ictlcm for various purposes. 
AeeonVmg to tl>c types of fmsmesa (list tJicso letters 
serve, wo Jusy classify tlicm under the following 
heads t 

(1) AppUcAtlons. 

(2) IxUrra of enquiry, quotations nnd order®. 

(3) liCttcrs of complftints. 

(4) Trade circulars nnd letters of geneml 

nnnounecinent. 

(5) Ixittera of referenre. 

(0) Collection Icttem. (Durming Ixiltcrs). 

(7) Agency, Uanlc, InMuancc letters etc. 

s. AppUcatUns 

• Applications arc uritten for some job or for 
some agency. One who applies has to wrilo them. 
Tlicy arc letters of a very formal type, 
a. ' li«ttcra of Inquiry, tloetatieaa and Orders. 

Wlien the business is carried on, one has to 
Tnaho inquiries, qijolo price, quality etc., and place 
order for the things dcsirctl. Such letters arc of n 
detailed typo and contain many things. 

3' t.stters of Conplalotf, 

In business, sometimes an occasion arises for 
some grievance or (oroplaint. Such an occasion 
arises when there is Eoino difTerenee in the <piality 
of goods supplied or some other reason of the type. 
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In bnainess it is necessary not to let such^an 
occasion arise, and if such an occasion arises 
the matter should he settled amicably. 

Sometimes it is the railway or the postal authori- 
ties that are responsible for breakage or loss that 
takes place during transit. In such cases the 
complaint has to be lodged \rith these authorities 
in order to make good the loss incurred. Letters 
that are written in this connection are called letters 
of ‘Complaint and Adjustment*. 

4 Trade Circulars and Geaeral AnnouDccment Letters. 

Often a letter has to he written to many 
persons. Such letters arc written in order to convey 
some information which is of interest to both the 
parties concerned. They arc called ‘Circulars or 
Circular Letters’, 

5. Letters of Hefercnce. \ 

In business reference is of great importance. 
Letters that are written in order to find out and 
convey the particulars, status, business connections 
etc. of a person or a party are called reference 
letters. 

6. Collection Letters 

Credit is a common feature of busineas. Some* 
times customer fails to make the payment due, 
within the stipulated period. Letters that are 
written for asking or reminding the amount due are 
called ‘Collection of Accounts* or 'Dunning Letters*. 

7. Agency, Bank and Ininmoce Letters, 

In the modern days businessmen have to adver- 
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tf#c thrtr foods in 'npHspaponi find }>y other methods. 
IVadcr® in order to wil tliHr pood*' ftppW f<»f ftcmey. 
I^ittors tlmt nre x^tUten in thH connection fire c/tiled 
•Agenej' Letter?'. 

Similtirly ituxinwmcn cnnnol do without Bank 
ami Tn'nirance Cornpftnic?. Ix^ttcm that nre written 
to and from these linn k? nnd Comp-anies arc called 
‘l^nnk nnd Inatiranco letter**. 

' Sammary 

Typva nf Itltera. 

0) Appiicationa. 

(2) Letters of Infiuirica, qnotations and ortlers. 

(3) Letter* of OotnpJalntfl. 

(4) Trade Circidar* and gencrol annouiieeinent 
letter*. 

(5) I>;tlcr3 of reference. 

(0) Collection Letters. 

(7) Agency, Hank, Insarancr Letters etc. 

T«»t QaeMioB 

(1) are the various types of letters » 



CHAPTER IV 


APPLICATIONS AND LETTERS REGARDING 
APPOINTMENT 

Students, who are reading today will liave to 
enter into life. Either they will go into business or 
‘take op some Job. Those who intend to take up 
some job will have to apply whenever and where^r 
a situation is vacant. Those who go in for business 
will sometimes have to invite application for app- 
ointment in their business or concern and sometimes 
apply to the government br to Borne other party for 
tome favour or facility. 6uch letters are called app- 
lications and they are of a very formal nature. 

Appll«aU«B for Slmation Vacast. 

An application for a vacant poster an agency 
should he written jn very oourteo^Is, polite, but 
natural manner. It should have nothing unnatural 
or artificial about it. An application is the first im- 
pression about a candidate’s ability and integrity, 
and so there should bo no incorrect statement either 
about his quolificationsy past espericneo or other 
such things A man is usually judged by the opi- 
nion that others hold about him and so testimonials, 
giving out the tpinion about the ability and other 
qualifications of the candidate should also be atta- 
ched along with the applioation. Self-praise Ls not 
a good thing and so a candidate should not say too 
much about his ownsein » 
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tisc thw gooth in ncTi-gimpm «ml l>y othrrmrihod*. 
Trad<’r» in oraer io wil 1i>clr gooti^ ftrp^y nsm^y' 
I/>ttcr« lliftt an* 'wTitten in thH connrrtion are -enil«l 
'Agoncj- Lptlera’. 

Similarlv Injsinff'^nwni cannot »!n witlioat Ttank 
nmi TnTOtnncc Comii»niri. l!i«t «rp MrilKn 

lo unit from tliMo llank« and Companini nro calWl 
•Ilank ana Inauronw Ta-ttcra*. 

Sumtnary 

Type* ®r Utter* 

{!) AriAic-ntlons. 

(2) Lf'ttcrt of inquiries, quotations and ortiew. 

(3) Letters of Complaints. 

(4) Trade CireuUrB ant! grnerol announcemcnl 
letters. 

(5) Letters of reference. 

(0) Collection Letters. 

(7) Agency, Bank, ln.<>urance Letters cte. 

Trtt Q*r*tien 

(1) "What arc tlic vnrions types of letters ? 
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APPLICATIONS AND LETTERS REGARDING 
APPOINTMENT 

Students, who are reading today will have to 
enter into life. Either they will go into business or 
take up some job. Those who intend to take up 
some job will have to apply whenever and wfaereror 
a situation is vacant, Th<M© who go in for business 
will sometimes have to invite application for app- 
ointment in their business or concern and sometimes 
apply to the government or to some other party for 
feome favour or facility. Such lettcre are called app- 
lications and they are of a very formal nature. 

Application for SIOtaGoa Vacant. 

An application, for a vacant post or an agcoqy 
should bo written in very courteous, polite, but 
natural manner. It should have nothing unnatural 
or artificial aliout it. An application is tho first im- 
pression about a candidate's ability and integrity, 
and so there should be no incorrect statement either 
about hU qualifications, past experience or other 
such things. A man is usually judged by tho opi- 
nion that others hold about him and so testimonials, 
giving out the Opinion about the abiiityand other 
qualifications of the candidate should also bo atta- 
ched aloi% with the application. Self-praise is not 
n good thing and so a candidate should not aay too 
much about his ownself. . > 
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fise thf;r frowJs in »ir*«-*p.*ipi*rs nnd byofhrrmrtJxyJi. 
Traders in order to sell thdr pood^ afp^y for atmey. 
I>cttcn» tJwl arr wUten In tliH e<mne«lon ftre ralWI 
’Agency Letters'. 

iSimllarly bodrir^mpn cannot Oo wjthont Tlank 
and Tusutancr Companies, l^cltm that arc M-rittm 
lo and from t}iC 50 Thank'S and Companies an* ealWl 
Ttank and Tasumnw Ixltera*. 

Sammar}' 

Types ttf Utter*. 

(1) .Appiicalions. 

(2) Letters of inquiriw, rjnotaiiens an<l ortJers. 

(3) Letters of Oomplaints. 

(4) Trade OreuUrs and general annoimcetncnl 
letters. 

(.'ll Letters of reference. 

(fl) Collection Letters. 

(7) Agency, Banh, lasuranre Ij'ltcrs etc. 

Te»t t^vetileci 

(1) XN'hal arc the varionstypes oflettem ? 
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4- Bod)' of tlie Applicatloa. 

An application contains a scries of interrelated 
ideas regarding the applicant's qualifications, ex- 
perience, age, and other capabilities. All these 
ideas are so linked together that the following idea 
seems to be the logical consequence of the preceding 
one. The main aim of all this is to impress upon 
the employer that the applicant is quite fit to fill in 
that post. 

Here are some of tho points that are to be inclu- 
ded in the body of an application : 

The introductory paragraph contains the source 
through which the applicant has come to know 
about the vacancy. Usually it is an advertisement 
or recommendation frome som person. 

Succeeding paragraph contains the statement 
regarding the applicant’s educational qualifications 
and past experience in the business. If the applicant 
is leaving some job to take up that appointment the 
reason for leaving that job should also be given. 

The concluding paragraph is the last part of the 
letter. It is generally an assurance by the appli- 
cant to the employer that in ease he is selected for 
appointment, he would discharge his duties honestly, 
and diligently and would satisfy the employer. 

5. The Subscriptloa. 

It is the last part of tho application which the 
applicant writes before putting down his signature. 
“Your faithfully” or ‘fY’ours respectfully” is 
generally the subscription that is written, whether 
applying for a post in some government department 
or a business concern. . 



Sometimes candidates are required to apply in 
tbeir own handwriting and bo a good liandwriting is 
generally a matter of taredit. 

Porm of an Application. 

In writing an application the following things are 
to bo home in mind : 
t. Place and Date 

Usually every letter contains the address of the 
writer and the date on which it has been written. 
It should be on the top of the letter in the right 
hand comer. 

B. laaldc Address of the Employer or Advertiser. 

Usually it is written in the left hand comor of 
the lettect a little below the address of the applicant. 
In many advertisements applications are invited 
through some Post Bos ora Newspaper Bos No. In 
such cases the address may bo written libe thls;- 

(i) Tlio Advertiser, 

Best Box No. 432, 

Kanpur. 

(ii) The Advertiser, 

Box No. 62C, 

Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
Allahabad. 

3. Salatatlon. 

When an application Is written for a government 
prot, usually the word '‘Sir” ig used. In other cases 
also this veryuord may be used. But in cage of 
’Business appointments the ijse of “Dear Sirs” or 
“Dear Sir” is generally made. 
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4 - Body of the Application. 

An application contains a series of interrelated 
ideas regarding the applicant's qualifications, ex- 
perience, ago, and other capabilities. All these 
ideas are so linked together that the following idea 
seems to be the logical consequence of the preceding 
one. The main aim of all this is to impress upon 
the employer that the applicant is quite fit to fill in 
that post. 

Here are some of tho points that are to ho inclu- 
ded in the body of an application : 

Tho introductory paragraph contains the source 
through which the applicant has come to know 
about tho vacancy. Usually it is an advertisement 
or recommendation fromo som person. 

Succeeding paragraph contains the statement 
regarding the applicant’s educational qualifications 
and past experience in the business. If the applicant 
is leaving some job to take up that appointment the 
reason for leaving that job should also be given. 

The concluding paragraph is the last part of the 
letter. It is generally an assurance by the appli- 
cant to the employer that in case be is selected for 
appointment, he would discharge his diities honestly, 
and diligently and would satisfy the employer. 

5* The Sobscrlptlon. 

It is the last part of the application which the 
applicant writes before putting down bis signature, 
*‘Your faithfully" or ‘^Yours respectfully” is 
generally the subscription that is written, udiether 
applying for a post in some government department 
or a business concern. 



Sometimes candidates are required to apply in 
their own handwrituiR and bo a good handwriting is 
generally a matter of credit. 

Form of an Application. 

In writing an application tlio following things are 
to l>o borne in mind : 
t. Plsce ond Dote 

Usuallj’ every letter contains the address of the 
writer and the date on which it has been written. 
It should be on the top of the letter in tho right 
hand comer. 

9. lasldc Addrtta of «b« Employer or Advertlecr. 

Umially it is written in the left hand coroor of 
the letter, a little below the address of live applicant. 
In many advertiseraeots applications are invited 
through some Post Bo* ora Newspaper Bo* No. In 
such cases the address may bo written hVo Ihb:- 

(i) Tho Advertber, 

Post Bo* No. 432, 

Kanpur. 

(ii) The Advertiser, 

Box No. C26, 

Amril Bazar Patrika, 
Allahabad. 

3. SalotatlOD 

When an application b written for a goTcmment 
post, usually the word “Sir” is used. In other cases 
also this very wonl may be used. But m case of 
■Business appointments tho use of “Dear -Sara” or 
“Dear Sir” 13 generally made. 
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. 52, Dropdi Street, 

Gulam-AU-Pura, 

• Baliraich, 

.Tune 7, 3057. 

The Jlanager, 

• Rama TVading Corporation, 

Arya Nagar, 

Luckno-w. 

Bear Sir, 

I ahall bo obliged if yon kindly consider my 
application for tlie post of a typist-clerk, advertised 
in ‘Leader* of June 4, 1D57. 

I passed Intermediate in oommeroo in 1954 in 
the first division with distinction in Steno-typing. 
For the last three years I have been H orking with * 
local businessman as a typist-clerk. I .can type in 
Hindi at a speed of 40 words and in English at OO 
words a niinute. 

I am a young man of 21 with a good physique. 

I want to leave my present employment because 
kere I do not have any future prospects, Bahraich, 
being a -small town. T shall, therefore, accept the 
B^ary of Rs. 85/- as mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. I am sure 1 shall be abl^to^, work my way 
up in a big concern like yonesjj^-.^ ^ , 

If selected, I shall leave .no stone unturned to 
satisfy my superiors. • . > 

I, 'Yourafaithfully, 
f , ilai Nath Singh,^ 
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TROFORJIA of the APrUOATlON 

Street 

MotialU 

....Xanio of the town 
Date 


Inside address 
of 

the Employer. 


^Salctation) 

Introdactory, 


Second Paragraph. 


Third Paragraph. 


Concluding Paragraph. 


f Yoora faithfully 

Subsciiption4 

\ (Signature) 
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post of serving you I shoU leave no stone unturned 
L satisfying you to the utmost through dihgence 
and devotion to duties. faithfully, 

Suresli Chandra Upadhya, 

B. Corn., 

Sept. 11. 1957 11/330, Ganesh Nagar, 

Enclosures 4 ^ ^ 

' Many applicants are lucky to get apporntment 
letters in reply to their applications. Apporntment 
letter has nothing near about rt. Its form is neariy 
the same as that of an appUcation. Example 

follows : I,., ter ot Appeintment 

New Victoria Mills, 
Kanpur. 

Sept. 18, 1967. 

Sri Suresh Chandra XJpadhya, 

11/330, Ganeat Nagar, 

■Kanpur. 

^ In reply to your application dated Sept. 11, 1957 
for the post of a clerk, we are glad to inform you 
that we have decided to appoint you at this place. 

The salary which wo can pay you at present 
wouldbeRs. 120/- per month plus Es. 25/- as I)..^ 
Please send your acceptance and join the office 
within a week. faithfully, 

For New Victoria Jlills 
Ram Prasad 
Manager. 



There is anotlier form of writing application as 
well. In this form tho aiWrcas of the applicant 
is not given at th& top of the left hand corner, hut 
below his signature and tho date is put down at 
the left hand end, just opposite to tho address. 
Enclosures, as usual are mentioned below the date. 
To 

The Manager, 

The New Victoria Mills Co., Ltd., 

Kanpur. 

Sir, 

With reference to your adx-ertisement in today’s 
“Pioneer" for the post of a clerk in your mill, I beg 
to offer myselt for the same. 

As regards my qualifications I beg to state that 
t passed my B. Com. examination from tho Agra 
University in the year 1951 with Advanced Accoun* 
tancy and Auditing as my special subject and was 
placed in tho second division. 

As regards my experiences I beg to state that 
Rafter graduating myself, I entered the firm of 
Messrs. Manna Lai & Sous, Chowk, Kanpur, as a 
clerk where I am still serving, 

I am 25 years of ago and can discharge all sorts 
of duties entrusted to me. I am very much inter- 
ested in games, specially in football and cricket. 

I enclose copies of a few testimonials from my 
professors for your information and kind perusal. 

. In tho end I shall not omit to mention that in 
ease I have the privilege of being selected for tho 



CHAPTER V 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF BUSINESS LETTERS 
Enquiries, Q,aotations and Orders 

It has been pointwl out in the foregoing chapters 
as well that letter'U'riting is an art all unto itself. 
One must be extremely cautious while drafting 
commercial letters. The reason is not loo far to 
seek. A mistake means a great loss to you, and 
even may cause your position to be lowered in 
commercial world. Therefore put down all items 
concerned in a tabulated form duly recognised in 
course of all commercial activities. The following 
points must be borne in mind while writing letters 
of enquiries, those of quotations and also letters of 
orders i 

1. The details about quality, quantity, price, 
and mode of packing should be given in full. 

2. If necessary put in your orders to the accom- 
paniment of samples as well. 

3. All references should be clear and should con- 
tain all information in full as usual. In 
case, where you put in an order for goods, 
state at the end of each such letter that goods 
to he supplied should be good Plough in 
respect -of materials and workmanship, in 
general. 

4. While giving quotations use printed forms for 
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Tc«t '' 

.1. AnWert^ie follotping advertisement: 

‘‘Wanted a junior clerk for the office of the 
Victona Hills Co.. Ltd., Kanpur, on a salary 
of Rs. 80/- i>cr mensem- Tho applicant 
sliould have a good knowledge of Typo- 
writing. Apply stating age, qualifications 
and cxpcricnco to the Manager.” 

3. Write an application in response to the 
following adv'crtisomcnt appearing in the 
National Herald date<l30th June, 1957. 
“Wanted a lecturer in Commerce for Inter 
Classes ' in the grade of Its, ISO-lO-lOOdS- 
250/-, Apply to the Principal, R.A.V. Inter 
College, Kanpur. 

3. As a Manager of New Victoria Mill*, Kanpur, 
draft a letter of an appointment to Shreo 
Suresh Chandra Upadhya, 11/330, Ganesh 
Nagar, Kanpur, mentioning the terms of 
an apiwintment. 
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Letter m&klng an Enquiry 

32, P. Road, 
Kanpur. 

Dated, 10th Sept., 1957. 

Messrs Girdhnri Lai & Co., 

1 9, Gandhi Road, Bareilly. 

Dear Sirs, 

We feel pleasure to inform you that wo have 
recently opened a cloth mill on a large scale in our 
city, for which tables, chairs, alrairahs and benches 
arc very much needed at present. Wo shall feel 
highly obliged to you if you please favour us with 
your present rates of prices of each of tlie ab’ove 
mentioned items. 

In case your rates prove to be cheaper we are 
soon going to place an order with your firm. 

Please behind enough to favour us with an early 
reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hnr Shyam & Sons. 
Letter giviog Quotations 

7, Souter Ganj, 

Kanpur. 

Dated, 12th Sept., 1967. 
Slessrs Jai Shyam & Co., 

8, Bam Bagh Road, 

Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, ' ’ ‘ 

With reference to your letter No. 18/B.O. dated. 
10th Bepteinber'1957, askinfffdr our rates in respect. 
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that purpose. Keep in your office a copy of 
all such quotations for reference purposes, 
and also nuroher these forms. 

5. W’here you want prices to ho paid in a parti, 
culac way, state that mode of payment in 
your letters and also mention the total 
amount payable to you in words as well as 
in figures. 

G. Karnes of places shoidd \)e Tciy correctly 
spelt lest the goods should be delivered to a 
wrong addressee. 

7 . Delay in comtocicial matters should be sirirl. 
ly avoided as in all such cases litigation in 
a court of law may ho the natural conso* 
quence to the detriment of one party or the 
other. 

8. They should also he petsuasne in language 
as well os polite enough so that you may 
secure an order. 

a. Ambiguous and vague mfomations should be 
avoided. 

lO. Very often the transaction is to he carried on 
though the Bant. In such a case the name 
of the Bank with branch should also be men- 
tioned. 
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ing goods with you : 

1000 Tables Rs. 20/- each. 

5000 Chaira @ Rs. 10/- each. 

600 Alrairaha @ Rs. 50/- each. 

200 Desks @ Rs. 20/- each. 

Please take special care in despatching them by 
goods train, freight to pay, to Kanpur ; and that 
all these goods should reach us by 15th Oct. 1057. 
The Invoice of the goods may kindly be sent to 
us direct per ordinary post for our information and 
the R/R through the State Bank of India, 
Kanpur. With regard to our prompt dealings you 
may kindly refer to Messrs Raja Rain & Sons, 41, 
Ram Bagh, Kanpur. 

Hoping that you will be able to accommodate 
us. 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
Har Sbyam & Sons. 

Reply of the Order Letter or Letter of Advice 

19, Gandhi Road, 
Bareilly. 
Sept. 25, 1957- 

Messrs Har Shyara & Sons, 

32, P. Road, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

Wo thank you for your valued order No. 25/L. 
N. 322 dated Sept. 15 , 1967. The goods have been 
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of benches and desks etc., we have the pleasure to 
quote our rates as follows : 

1. Tables @ Rs. 20/- eacli. 

2. Chairs @ Rs. 10/- each. 

3. Alrairabs @ Rs. 50/- each. 

4. Desks ® Ra. 50|- each. 

Terms : 2% discount. 

The rates quoted above refer to the ‘‘Sagoon” 
wood only. Kindly let us know by what time all 
these articles should be supplied at the latest. 
Please also be good enough to pay off the total prices 
in advance so that we may feel encouraged to comply 
with your order within the specified period. 

Hoping to receive all such orders in future as 
well. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Girdhari Lai & Co. 

Letter coDtaioing ao Order 

32, P. Road, 
Kanpur. 

Dated 15th Sept., 1957. 

Messrs Girdhari Lai Ic Co., 

19, Gandhi Road, 

Bareilly. 

Dear Sirs, 

M'ith reference to your letter of the 12lh Sept. 
1957, regardmg quotations for tables and chairs, we 
ha%e the pleasure in pladngour order for the follow- 
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Letter to an old cnatomer who has not placed an 
order for a long iime 

41, Hospital Road, 
Agra, 

July 8. 1967. 

Messrs Ganesh Prasad & Bros., 

40, Nawab Ganj, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sira, 

On going throiigb our despatch register, we find 
that you have not favoured us with an brdet for a 
long time while you have been our valued and 
regular customer. 

We take this opportunity to let yoU Imow that 
we have reduced the prices of the articles, the prico 
list of which is enclosed herewith. 

We solicit yout kind patronage and are sure that 
you will favour us with hh order which Would 
receive our best flttettllon. 

■' Yoltfs fktthfuhy, 

Enel. 1 For Jagan Nath & Sons, 

Ram Narain 
Partner. 
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despatched yesterday by Goods train packed and 
inarkwl nccordinK to your instructions against 
Railway receipt No- 425 (N.Il.) dated 2ltb Sept. 
1957. 

The invoice of tho goods is enclosed with this 
letter and the R/R has been sent to tho State 
Bank of India, Kanpur. 

We trust that in future wo shall be favoured 
with more orders. An early acknowkslgnicnt of 
the receipt of the goods will ho greatly appreciated. 

Wo are, Dear Sirs, 
Voiirs faithfiilly» 
Girdhari Ij» 1 & Co. 

Caocettatton of as Order 

ns. R. Road, 
Kanpur. 

I).xlcd 18th Sept., 1957. 

Jlcssrs Girdhari Lai & Co., 

19, Gandhi Road, 

Bareilly. 

Dear Sira, 

We very much regret to cancel our order No. 
167 /AG dated the 15th Sept. 1957 for Tallies and 
Chairs. We have a largo stock of these goods in 
our godown. Their exhaustion was wrongly reported 
to us by our clerk. We assure you to place an 
order for these goods when they arc sold out. 

We hope that you would not mind the incon- 
venience caused by cancellation of our order. 

Yours faithfully, 
liar Shyatn & Sons. 
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OITer declined, prices being bigh 

37, Hospital Road, 
Agra. 

28th June, 1967. 

Messrs Kam Bharosey & Co. 

Sodh, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of our letter of the 20th instant, 
making offer for some carpets and blankets. 

We are oblige for the offer, but regret to point 
out that we are unable to place an order, the prices 
quoted by you being much higher than those ruling 
in the market elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Ram Pal & Sons. 
Yogendra Nath 
Partner. 

Test Questions 

1. Write a letter to an Indian firm for quota- 

tions of the rates of the articles in which 
the firm deals. [V.P. 7952) 

2. , Write a letter to Me^ra. Visheshwar Dayal 
. Mool Chand, 37, Karachikhana, Kanpur 

quoting prices and terms of payment in reply 
to an enquiry from them in respect of all 
auch items, 

3. Write the following letter : — 

One ordering a set of books from the Indian 
Book shop of Battutas. (l/.P. Board ^ 1954\ 
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L«tter mmkbig ao offer to »firm 

4l,Sodh. 

Kanjiur. 

.June 20, 1957. 

Mesars Ram Pal A: Sons, 

37, Hospital Roatl, 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

Wo are pleased lo offer you tbo under-noted, 
subject to being unsold, aaper samples sent. 

(1) 2000 carpets, sample No. 144 

( 2 ) Rs. 25'50 Nnya paisa, each. P.O.R 

(2) 4000 Rlankets, aaroplc No. C55 @ Rs. 60'12 
Naya Paisa each. F.O R. 

The prices arc for immediate delivery and are 
subject to .5% deduction for payments within a 
month. We haVo quoted you low prices, and it 
TV ill he in your interest to place an order. 

Hoping this offer to appeal you. 

' ^ Wc arc, 

' ' Yours faithfully. 

Ram Bhatosey & Co 
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OiTer declined, price* being high 

37, Hospital Road, 
Agm. 

28th June, 1067. 

Messrs Ram Bharosoy & Co. 

Sodli, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sira, 

Wo arc in receipt of our letter of the 20th instant, 
making offer for some carpets and blankets. 

Wc are oblige for the offer, but regret to point 
out that wo arc unable to place an order, the prices 
quoted by you being much higher than tho«o ruling 
in the market elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Ram Pal & Sons. 
Yogendra Nath 
I’nrtntr, 

Test Question* 

1. Write a letter to an Indian firm for quota- 

tions of the rates of the articles in which 
the firm deals. (U,P. 1952} 

2. Write a letter to Messrs. Vislieshwar Dayal 
. Mooi . Chand, 37, Karachikbana, Kanpur 

quoting prices and terma of payment in reply 
to an enquiry from them in respect of all 
such items. 

3. Write the following letter : — 

One ordering aset of books from the Indian 
Book shop of Banaras. {U.Pr ' 
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Letter takWiag an offer to • Crta 

4l,Sodli. 
Knnpur. 
June 20. lDr.7. 


lilcssrs Katn & Sons, 

V}, llo3pUa\ ■RnaO. 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

We are pkapcd to offer you the «mieT'Oot«J. 
subject to being uoeoW, as per aamplea tent. 

2000 carpets, saropk Xo. J44 
@ Rs. 25*50 Xaya Paisa, each. F.O.U 
(2) 4000 Blankets, sample No. 555 @ Us. 50*12 
Naja Paisa each. F.O U. 

The prices are for immediate delivery and are 
subject to .5% deduction for payments within a 
month. We ha\o quoted you low prices, and it 
■wiff i-c in yom interest to pi.ace an order. 

Hoping this offer to appeal you. 

' We are. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ham Bharoscy & Co 



CHAWBR VI 

LETTERS OF COMPLAINTS 
Literally speaking a complaiut means a griev- 
ance in some form or the other. These grievances 
arise generally when iveare dissatisfied with some- 
one concerned, having some sorts of dealings \rith 
us. A complaint bespeaks a state of things amount- 
ing to a tension In all such cases wo should see 
that the trouble is nipped in the bud. The more 
you allow time to pass in all such cases the greater 
you may give rise to chances for n more serious type 
of a complaint. It is always good enough to rise 
full to the occasion at the earliest opportimity avail- 
able. In America and other civilised countries 
there are very good institutes whose main objective 
in view is to cut short all such grievances without 
causing any harm to any party at alb No doubt, 
they charge certain dues for running a regular staff 
in this behalf, but in any case the general good done 
by such institutes is certainly commendable. In 
India there is a general tendency to refer matters 
•either to arbitrators or to courts of law for an early 
settlement of the disputes. This practice, too, is good 
enough but that it would not be bad if we were to 
get all our business dispute settled on the lines of 
all civilized countries as referred to above. As a 
matter of fact a complaint letter should be very 
clearly drafted «o that no ambigtuty may crop up 
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4. Write -the reply of -an order Letter or the 
Letter of advice. 

5. ^^rito a letter cancelling the order %\hichyou 
have placed with some businessman. 

G. rite a letter to an old customer of yours 
from whom you lia\c not received any order 
for a considerable time. 

{U.P. 1942, Paj. 1939) 
77. As a Manager of a firm, in Kanpur, write 
out a letter making a trade offer, 
g Write a letter as from a cotton broker in 
Liverpool to a merchant m Bombay, giving 
•details of the arrhals of Indian Cotton in 
Liverpool and the consequent fall in prices 
Advice him to make large purchases m view 
of the probable revival of business m tho 
near future. 

fl. Write e letter enclosing price list. Eniplov 
fictitiolu name and address. {V.P.I Com ) 
JO. On receipt of an order Slcssrs Bhagwan 
Dass & Sons. Dealers in Fountainpens write 
a letter of acknowledgment, informing that 
the goods "have been despatched by the 
passenger tram and tho R/R through the 
liank. Draft the letter. 
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at his own personal costa likdy to do any harm to 
his own business. 

Letters of complaint are generally accompanied 
by the request to make good the loss incurred. 
They require adjustment either in account or order 
supplied and so letters of adjustment are also to 
be treated under this bead. 

Complaint about tbe Inferior Q,nality of tbs goods 

54, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

September 25, 1957. 

Messm Smith & Sons, 

47, Clive Avenue, Bombay, 

Dear Sirs, 

It has given us special pleasure to have received 
your letter of the 10th instant. The rates of blan- 
kets and other woollen stuffs as quoted by you in 
your aforesaid letter are quit© acceptable to us. 

We thank you very much for having supplied 
us with all these goods excellent in respect of 
materials and workmanship in general. However, 
we have simply been taken by surprise to find 
that a few of these blankets (fifteen in number) 
are a bit faulty in general looks. We attribute all 
this to the carelessness on the part of some of the 
employees concerned. 

. We hope you would very kindly as usual supply 
us only good ones in place of all these bad ones. 

Thanking you in anticipation for favour of an 
early compliance, 

Wo are, 

Yours faithfully, 
Ram Bahadur & Co. 
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out of it atall. Angry moods should always be avoid* 
cd at the time of drafting all such letters. The 
general tone of the letter should be perfect!}’ legal 
and all to the point only. There must bo left abso- 
lutely no room for anything vague, in sense or in 
iaw. The main objective behind all this is to tahe 
the poison out of the whole thing so that business 
may be run on very good and courteous lines only. 

In commercial activities in particular if bad 
blood crops up it may naturally enough, if not 
checked at the very outset of things, develop into 
a serious trouble to the detriment of any disputing 
party concerned. All this may even cause your 
own business to fall off In doc course. Replies to 
all complaints, if any at all, should invariably be 
courteous in tone and brief in language. Subject 
to exigencies of the situation a detailed reply may 
also be put in subsequent to all such legal consul- 
tations as may be found necessary. Never try to 
put the other side in the wrong but so far as 
practicable try to ensure that the trouble is cut 
abort at the least risk in time and costs to both 
the sides concerned. Do not hazard your perso- 
nal dignity but at tlie same time avoid mud- 
throwing over all others concerned as nell in the 
matter. Petty complaints should always be dis- 
couraged in all commercial affairs. It means that, 
to make few words of the whole thing, a good 
business man alwaj’s safeguards others’ position and 
honour hut that all tins, to he sure enough, never 
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X/«(ter of compIaIa< about Delay to Supplj'lag goods 

13, Hamirpur Road, 
Hamirpur.. 
Sept. 25, 1957. 

JlessTs Ram Narnin Lai & Sons, 

12, Katra Road, Allahabad. 

Lear Sirs, 

Wemvito your kind ottcntion to oiir letter dated 
12th of August 1957, in which wo had requested 
an early supply of the goods ntcnlioned therein. 
About a month’s time has passed since then hut all 
this to no avail so far. The customers are dunning 
us hard every day for all such articles witli tlio 
result that we feel compelled to put them off under 
some excuse or the otljcr. As this, our business is 
suffering very mucli these days. 

Wo request you, therefore, to supply the goods 
at a very early date and we shall bo highly pleased 
to receive them immediately. 

Youra faithfully, 
Gur Prasad & Bros. 
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Reply to the above 

47, Clivo Avenue, Bombay. 

October 3ncl, 1957. 

Jfessra Ram Bahadur & Co. 

54, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your letter dated 25th Sep- 
tember 1957 and are very sorry to learn that you 
have been pul to inconvenience clue to inferior 
quality of fifteen blankets. In fact we have supplied 
your order out of the lot imported by us. Wo did 
not care to see to the quality of each piece as the 
samples sent to your were also out of this lot, selec- 
ted at random. However, we realise that the slip 
Is a mistake on our pari and apologize for the same. 

Tp-day we have sent 15 blankets perpasaenger train 
but request you to keep the former ones as well 
with you and try to sell them and for that we 
shall allow you an extra discount of 5 %. Incase 
you fail, we shall take them back at the end of the 
financial year. Hope this will satisfy 5*00 
We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
Ram Bahadur & Co. 
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C!omplaint about Breakage and Adjustment-Demand 
24, Aminabad Park, 
Lucknow. 

28th May, 1957. 

Messrs Dilip Das & Sons, 

17, Park Street, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, 

Wo have received one case containing ‘Camel 
Ink’ and pocket diaries. Six Ink bottles of 2 oz. 
site have been found broken. The ink, having 
leaked out has spoiled a dozen of pocket diaries. 
These diaries if put in the market xriU hardly 
/etch half the invoice price. Wo hope that you 
Mill please correct our account in your books and 
make necessary adjustments and send a credit note 
for the broken ink-bottles. In regard to pocket 
diaric.s, please inform us if wo should send them 
back for replacement. 

Yours faithfully. 
For Beni Siadho Kam Xatli, 
Beni Jratlho 

iktriner 
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Reply to tbc above 

12, Katra Road, 
Allahabad. 

Ref. No. 017 27. Sept. 30, 1057. 

Messrs Gur Prasad & Bros. 

13, Hamirpur Road, 

Hamirpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have despatclied to j'ou to-day hundred 
Stoves (Prunus)by jwssengcr train against RjR No. 
2714(N.R.) We very much regret the delay ami the 
inconvenience caused to you But wo may assure 
yon that it was not duo to negligence on our part 
but a very heavy rush of orders. Inspite of our 
staff working overtime we could not supply 
your order earlier. We hope, therefore, that you 
will please excuse us for tbo dclaj. Now, of 
course "e have added a few more hands to our staff 
and so there will be no such difficulty in future. 

Hope you will like the design and quahty of the 
stoves. 

' Yours faithfully. 

For Ram Narain Lai & Bros. 
P.O. Banda 
Jlanagtr 
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ci.i» 

MOHAN I.AT. SUBESHCHAND 
Art Framers 


Bcf. Ko. C/5)62. 

ThoPostilnslcr General, 
U.P. Circle. 


Lucknow. 

2nd February, 1057. 


Lucknow. 


Dear Sir, clinch, Tilcro- 

Wo d08rAM'“=<l. ^ on 16tb. January, 

House, Sitapur an Eeceipt No. 

1957 fronr Am.nabad Post Off o 
50419. The It Has not reached 

and rras Insured for Bs. - 

the addr^seo as yet » the parcel 

mistake about it. »' > addressee! In ease of 

traced and delivered „entofBs.200,- 

failure, kindly arrange an early p y 


Yours faithfulb', 

Bor Mohan Lai Suresh Chandra, 
Suresh Chandra 
Partner 
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Reply ta tba above 

BIUP 1>AS 4 SONS 
Manufacturing Slalionrri* 

17. Park Stn'ct, 
Calcufln. 

.Ini 1957. 

Messia lltni Maiihr* Ham Natli, 

Bookficlkra and Stationers, 

Aminabad, 

LueVnow. 

Dear Sirs, 

W© have received yonr letter dated 28llj May 
1957 and are sorry to learn that six ink bottleshayo 
beeix found broken and a dozen of diaries Imvo been 
spoiled. Please do not send the diaries back. We 
shall let ycm have 50% rediitlion on the invoice 
price of the diaries to save yon the loss. 

Wo ore enclosing a credit ntto to cover the cost 
of the broken ink bottles and the discount on the 
pocket diaries. However, we hope, jou wdl 
appreciate th.it it is not the defective packin" but 
the tniahandiing of the railway staff which is 
responsible for the lo«i8, 

Yonrs faithfully. 
For Dilip Dass &, Sons, 
Kara Dass 
JXaiiaijfr 
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Teit QuMttons 

1. Write a letter of complftinfc from Sfossrs. Gur 
Parsad and Bros., 76, Ram Bagh, Kanpur to 
Jlessrs. Hnzari Lai & Sons, 57, Cliandni 
Chowk, Delhi regarding delay in tho 
matter of supply of goods. 

2. Write a complaint letter to Mulloo & Bros., 
70, Ram Bagh, Kanpur regarding tho 
inferior quality of the goods supplied to yon. 

3. Messrs. Ram Dayal & Sons, Allahahad 
have received a consignment from Messrs. 
Ram Singh & Co., Stationers, Kanpur. In the 
consignment certain articles have been da- 
maged. Draft a letter of complaint demand- 
ing adjustment. 

4. You sent a Registered Parcel to your friend 
but it was not delivered to him. Write a 
letter to the Postal authorities regarding 
the matter. 

5. Draft a letter of claims to be addressed to 
Claims Superintendent, N. Radway, as cer- 
tain bundles despatched at Railway Risk 
were received by you in damaged condition. 
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CUlmt «gaia«t Hallway 
QANESII r«AS\D 4 60XS 
Boohsdiers & VitbUshers 

19, Gwaltoli, 
KftTipur. 

Dated 20tli. June, 1957. 
The Clainw Superiutendent, 

N.E. Ilailway, 

Gorakhpur. 

Dear Sir, 

Wo took delivery today of 10 bundles of school 
books consigned to us by Messrs. MuHo & Bros. 
*15, Chowk, Lucknow, as per Railway Receipt Xo. 
7(5543 dated 17th June, 1957. Ten bundles out of 
twenty have been received over here in a damaged 
condition. We noted down this fact on the Railway 
receipt while surrenderingittotlje railway authorities. 

The bundles have been daisaged in the course 
of transit, hence we hereby claitn Es. 2000/- and 
50 n.P., being the cost of the goods damaged. 

Please get this matter inquired into through the 
agency of some reliable radway authority concerned 
and settle our elaim promptly. 

Hoping to hear soon from you. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ganesh Pd. & Bros. 
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address. Sometimes the address is typed or written 
with hand. Usual salutaUon is ‘‘Gentlemen” when 
firms are to be addressed but in case of individuals 
^‘Dear Sir” or “Bear Madam” is used. Generally 
*‘Yours faithfully” is used in subscription, after which 
signature is put. It is not necessary that it should 
bo signed in Iiand-witing. Sometimes the fascimilo 
signature-seal of the person autijorfzed to sign on 
behalf of the firm is put. 

A circular letter should be brief and to the 
point. It should not contain anything other than 
what is strictly necessary to bo conveyed. The 
information convoyed should be of a general nature 
and also of interest to those who receive a copy. 
A personal touch brings home tbo point more easily. 

The following are some of the matters la regard 
to which circular letters may be written : — 

1 . Establishment of a firm. 

2. Amalgamation of business. 

3. Extension oi business. 

4. Changes in partnerahips. 

5. Changes in usual addresses. 

G. Dissolution of the firm and its consequent 
business. 

7. Admission or retirement of a partner. 



ClIATTEn vn 

trade circulars and letters of general 

INFORMATION 

A oircularklter is mtcndcd tn convey certain 
ines^ago to the perrons or the imtitutes conccniwl. 
As such each such circular letter m»«t lie very care- 
fully -wriUen, lest it should be treated as a piece of 
waste paper by the reader concerned. It may, however, 
headdresstd to one single pcrsonaloneaswcU. Ttgoes 
without saying that accuracy is invariably the teat 
of a goo<l letter whatsoever. It shoiiM be (Imfted on 
certain proscribed lines only, as abort of nil that 
makes an unpleasant reading. It ahonld al^o l>e att- 
ractive enough in language and all to iho point only. 
Touch mwn all such subject matters alono that have 
a direct beating to the matter, ui issue. All stich 
letters may fall under many jmi>ortnjit heads. In all 
Mich cases all the necessary particulars should al- 
ways be supplied to the addressee eoncemed in the 
interests of a pood and paying business. Vor instan- 
ce you open a new trade and dose it at (ho s.aRie 
time very often. You also change your partii-ulars, 
partners and places of your usual business too. Very 
often you join hands in business with many a new 
• firm. All such circulars may fall under these heads 
and many other such like Ircads. In all such letters 
you need not write anything that is paddy enough. 

A circular letter usually does not contain inside 
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Annoanciag the amalgamation of business 

9, Chowk, 
Lucknow, 
15th Sept., 1957. 


Dear Sirs, 

IVo are happy to inform yon that, in order to 
carry on businesa in a more efficient and satisfactory 
manner, we have deckled to amalgamate the two 
firms, ‘Ram Lai & Sons’ and ‘Shyam Lnl & Sons’. 
They will now carry on the business under the title 
of ‘Goodwill & Co.’ 

All accounts outstanding in the books of the 
two firms have been taken over by the new firm 
and will be settled in the usual course of business. 

As both the firms have been carrying on business 
of similar nature, the amalgamation will mean 
better resources, larger capital, better management 
and a more efficient execution of orders. 

We hope our old customers will continue to 
patronise the firm ns before. 

Yours faithfully. 
For Ram Lai & Sons. 



Manna Lai & Sons 

Cloth SlonhanU 


70, Jleston Road, 
Kanpur. 
Oct. Ut, 1952. 


Tele. Address ; “Slanna ' 

Telephone "No. 470. 

Reference Ko. 376/C. 

Messrs. Ram Lnl & Sons, 

12, Chowh, Allahabad. 

iw, opportanily to lot yoo koow that 
Wo tako on ^ ..Oharkha Firm” 

te cur dt/'in ohcdionce to the a.ored maodalea of 

‘ Lorthv Congress. The yarions types of 

aarkhas ^pinning looms) as mamifaclured by oim 

CharK V i ^ useful puspose. 

^^W^hope you would never fail to place an order 
■ th na for an early supply of each such kind of 
rtLo looms to your best advantages. f\ e are 
InXsing a list of our current prices ns well. 

Honing to ho favoured with your esteemed order, 
which would receive our best nltenUon. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully. 
For Manna Lai & Sons, 
Raja Ram Gupta. 
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Cb«og«i to pJirtn«f«h*p 

54, The Fort Road, 
Delhi. 

Dated, Dec. 15, 1956. 


Viessrs. Ram BUas & Co., 

22, Agra Fort, 

Agra. 

Dear Sira, 

We feel pleasure to write to you, as we have 
recently done in the case of all other firms concerned 
that due to certain upheavals in the comroorcia 
world allround many a partner has been .nfiuenced 
very much by this new state of 
PrTsad, a partner of our firm, '“^ot.red rom hs 

business lines ss a result of his hav.ng lomed the 

Bar quite recently. Similarly Sn “ 

old lawyer of this city, has cast m Ins lot as 
;ln:rwith ..s m place of the aforesaid ou^g 

partner. Thenecessapr changes have already been 
made iu the constitution as usual. 

Our firm stiU retains its present name, it goes 

without saying. ^mild 

We, however, strongly hope tha y 
please continue to favour us with new orders y 
have been doing so far. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Wft are. 


Yours faithfully, 
Dal Chand & Co. 
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Cxtcotloo «f Satinets 

BANIVARI LAI OlRDIIAni LAL 
WhoUsaTe Cloth Merchants 


Aminabad, 
Lucknow, 
^farch 25, 1957. 


(.entlemcD, 

W’e fire pleased to inform yon that w© have 
recently opened our branch at 27, Kutchery Road, 
Conda nhere like our Head Office we ebaU carry on 
tbo wholesale business of all varictica of cloth. 

We hare taken this step to cater to tho needs of 
our CTistotnere frotn Eastern Listcicta who have to 
cordr a Ions distance aod Incur a gpod deal of 
expenditure in coming over to Lucknow. 

Hoi« you will take full advantage of the facilities 
and favour us with orders. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Banwari Lai Girdhari Lai, 
Banwari Lai 
Partner. 
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Dissolution of Business 

Sometimes a business firm has to dissolve itself 
and cease functioning. This is done due to various 
reasons and information in this regard has to bo 
sent to all concerned. Such circulars should 
contain : 

(a) Reason for liquidation. This may be due 
to insolvency, death of a partner, heavy losses in 
business or voluntary dissolution etc. 

(&) The name and signature of the liquidator. 

(c) Expression of gratitude for the past support. 

Dissolution of Partnersbip-Business 
MUSHHAN BROS. 

StationeTs and Paper Merchants 

4, Chandni Chowk, 
Delhi. 

16th. Sept., 1956. 


Gentlemen, 

We beg to inform you that the partnership 
business that was being carried on by us jointly 
will be dissolved by mutual consent on 15th. pro- 
ximo and our business will be discontinued from 
that date. 

The winding up of business has been placed in 
the hands of Sri Krishna Sahai Saxena, Advocate, 
who has been authorized to settle all outstanding 
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' Cfaangc lit Address 

9, Aiahbagh, 
Lucknow. 

15th. October, 1956. 


Gentlemen, 

We have pleasure in informing you that we are 
moving to our new factory building at 47, Station 
Road, Lucknow. 

These premises are spacious enough to accommo- 
date the additional machinery which we hare recently 
purchased to add to our capacity of works. The new 
premises are also nearer to the Railway Station and 
this will enable ua to be more prompt in the des- 
patch of goods, 

• We hope the shifting shall be complete by 20th. 
instant and we shall start working from 26th. 
October, 1950. 

Please send your orders at our new address. 

Vours faithfully. 

For Raja Sletal Works. 
B.il. Banthiya, 
Proprietor. 



CHAPTER VIII 
LETTERS OF REFERENCE 

In business information about the parties with 
whom we have to deal i3_of great importance and 
help. It helps in granting credit, keeping smooth 
financial relations and carrying on business without 
risk. It is, therefore, of utmost importance to collect 
maximum possible information about the standing, 
reputation, business integrity and financial position 
of the parties we deal with. The task is a difficult 
one as many businessman try to conceal their actual 
financial position, while others shbk giving informa- 
tion about the third party. Formerly such an infor- 
mation could be obtained through business friends 
but now there are banks and Chambers of Com- 
merce which supply reliable information. In western 
countries there are Bureaux which supply such in 
formation on payment. 

In asking for and sending replica to such enqui- 
ries great care shoxild bo taken. While asking, the 
loiter should be so worded that it does not hurt the 
susceptibilities of the parties concerned. But while 
furnishing, still greater care is required. Information 
furnished should bo perfectly correct. If it is not 
possible to obtain, reliable information about the 
party concerned this should bo frankly admitted. 

The name of tlieparty about whicli information is 



firm. Convey this tnformntjon to all con> 
cctned. 

5. jressre. Steel & Co., Aislibagh, Lucknowhave 
Bliifted to their own premises at Golaganj. 
Draft a circular to be seattonJ] cojiccrocd. 

G. Jlessrs. Sita Ram Ram Dayal hare decided 
upon voluntaiy dissolution. They were 
carrying on wholesale business of cloth at 
15, Chovrk Bazar, Kanpur. Intimate all 
concerned. 
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Letter furniabiog^ Trade Sefereuce 

37, Bamktiahna Kagar," 
Kanpur. 

Sept. 30, 1952. 

Jlessrs. Gajadhar Prasad & Sons, 

30, Raja Mandi, 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter dated Sept. 24, 1952 
requesting for a reference, we have the pleasure in 
giving you the name of Messrs. Ram Pal & Sons, 
40, Hospital Road, Agra with whom we have 
business relations. 

Hoping this to be to your satisfaction, 

, We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ram Pal & Sons. 
Encjairy re t Solvency of Firm 

30, Raja Mandi, 
Agra. 

3rd October, 1952. 

Jlessrs. Ram Pal & Sons, 

40, Hospital Road, 

Agra. 

(Coniidcntial) 

Dear Sirs, 

Slcsars. Raj Narain & Sons, 37, Ramkrisbna 
ICagar, Kanpur have referred us to you for infor- 
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supplied is usuallj noted ona separatoslip specially 
when the information furnished is unfavourable. 
Letters as well ns replies to such enquiries are always 
marked ‘Confidetilinl’ or ‘fetrictly Confidential’. 
Replies to such enquiries generally end with a para- 
graph di3o^vning all responsibility for the contents 
of the letter. Hero arc a few examples ; 

Letters ftegardlag Trade RefrreBce 
Letter rcqueeUAg refertocr 

30, Raja Mandi, 
Agra, 

Sept. 24, 1052. 

Messrs. Raj Narain &. Sons, 

37, Ramkrishna 2Cagar, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you very much for your order dated 
Sept. 22, 1932 for COO tables. As it is for the first 
time that we are entering into business relations 
with your firm, we request you to furnish us with 
a trade refer«ice as oeual. However, your order is 
under execution and is receiving our beat attention. 
Hoping an early reply. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gajadhar Prasad & Sons, 
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They have been our customws for the last ten years 
and have made payments promptly and taken 
discount. 

In our opinion you can safely grant them credit 
for ■whatever they have ordered. 

This information is supplied to you in strict 
confidence and we do not take any responsibility 
on us for the payment. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Ram Pal & Sons, 
Sita Saran 
Manager. 


VaCuvaurahl* Hepiy 

40, Hospital Road, 
Agra. 

Gth October, 2 952. 
Jlcssrs. Gajadhar Prasad & Sons, 

30, Raja Handi, 

Agra. 

(Confidential) 

Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your enquiry dated October 
3, 1952 and in reply tve have to say that the firm 
in question has for the last two years running its 
business under financial difficulties. Por the last 
one year thej’- have not paid our bills which amount 
to Rs. 3000/. Under the cinsumstances we •would 
recommend cash transactions only. 
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raation n'garding their financial stability. Wo shall 
bo,.nmch,ohUjEed if you will giro us some informa- 
tion as to tiipjr commercial position and repute. 
PJeaso also intimato to m whether wo can give them 
safely a'eredit of E*. 6000/- (live thousand) only 
for a period of three months. 

You may rely on our discretion to use any infor- 
mation with which you may favottr im in absoiiito 
confidence. 

Yours faithfully, 

I'or (lajndhnr I’rasad & Sons, 

, lUm Math 

Manager, 

Favourable Iteply 

• 40, Hospital Itoad, 

^ • • Agra. 

•, . , Cth October, 1032. 

Jlessrs. Gajadhar Prasad & Sons, 

30, lla/a Maodi, 

Agra, 

^ j (Confidential) 

Pear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your confidential letter dated 
October 3, 1952 wherein you enquired about the 
financial stability of Jlessts. Raj Marain & Sons, 
Kanpur. 

Me have pleasure in^stating that -our dealings’ 
wlth^ this firm haye jjjBwys been ,.satis/actojy'. 



CHA1>TER IX 

COLLECTION LETTERS OR BUNKING LETTERS 

To-day credit reigiis supreme. Every business- 
man has to supply hia goods on credit and realise 
the money after a certain date. Generally the 
customers, in order to maintain their credit, pay back 
the money but often they fail and the creditor has 
to take steps to realise his money. These accounts 
are generally settled by correspondence. 

First reminder. A statement of accounts along 
•^vith request for settlement is sent out to serve as 
the first reminder. 

Second reminder. If no reply is received to the 
first letter, a second reminder has to be sent. The 
irriter should avoid strong and unpleasant language, 
as the delay may be due to oversight and the rela- 
tions between the debtor and the creditor are to be 
maintained. 

Third reminder. If no reply is received to the 
second reminder, the third one becomes due. In 
this letter definite demand should be made but in a 
pdlite language. 

Fourth and the final reminder. If the third re- 
minder also remains unhecdctl to and the debtor 
docs neither pay nor render any satisfactory expla- 
nation, the fourth and the final reminder should bo 
sent. The debtor should be ivarned that if the 



Tho aboTo information is supplied in strict 
onfulcnco and -without any prejudice. 

Yours faithfulfy. 
For Ram Pal A: Sons, 
Sitft Saran 
^tnnafffr. 

Tctt Que«tl«B« 

1. Write a letter to Messrs. Ram Pal & Sons, 
37, Hospital Road, Agra asking them to 
make enquiries as to the hnancial stability 
of Messrs. Chltail Bchari Lall & Sons, 31, 
Manik Choufc, Fatchpur with wliom your 
Company is about to enter into an impor* 
tant contract. 

2. Write a letter furnishing information regar- 

ding the Unancin) position of a busineas- 
man you iiavo knom-n for a number of 
years. {U. P. Board, J955) 

3. Write a letter requesting reference in 
accordance with the usual customs. 

4. Write a letter furnishing IVade Reference. 



, Second Lettee for Payment .• '■'/ ^ ' 

... , 70,- Bam Bagh, 

• Kanpur, 

. . Oct. 18, 1952. 

Messrs, Hazari Lai & Sons, ' 

57, Chandni Chowk, 

Delhi. 

Dear Sirs, 

It is simply to remind you of ourletterof the 3rd. 
ihstant regarding the sum of Rs. 1000/- long overdue. 
The current financial year is soon closing and so 
please he prompt enough in paying off the aforesaid 
amount at your earliest convenience. 

• Thanking you for all your kind regards towards 
our firm. 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
Gut Prasad & Bros. 

. 

Third Letter for Payment 

76, Ram Bagh, 
Kanpur. 
Oct. 30, 1952. ' 

Mes<irs. Hazari Lai & Sons, 

57, Chandni Chowk, 

Delhi. 

Dear Sirs, ^ < 

We have simply been taken by surprise to find 
that’ despite the- two jirevious letters sent to you 



payment is not made immediately, lie should be 
ready to bear the eonsecjuenoes of legal step. This 
letter should be definitely &m in demand but, even 
at this stage, rude and impolite language should be 
avoided. 

This is generaDy sent nndcr registered cover uith 
acknon ledgement due. 

In some cases businessman may have to send 
even more than four reminders while in certain cases 
less. Regarding the number the businessman should 
use hts discretion. 


Flrtt Letter for Payment 

76, Ram Bagh, 
Kanpur. 
October 3, 1962. 

Messm. Harari Lai & Sons, 

57, Chaedni Chowk, 

Delhi. 

Dear Sira, 

■While going through our books we find that a 
sum of Rs. lOOOj' was due since > March 1961. We 
shall feel highly obliged if you kindly make the 
necessary arrangements in the matter and arrange 
for onr payment as early as possible. 

A chequeinpayment at an early date trill oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 

' • Gnr ftasad & Bros.' 
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compelled io take l^al Bt£ps against you with all 
risks of costs to you alone. 

We remain. Dear Sira, 
Youra faithfully, 
Gur Prasad & Bros. 

Reply of tile donaia^ letter from tfae debtor to 
the ereditor 

57, Chandni Chowk, 
Delhi. 

Nov. 2S, 1052. 

Messrs. Gur Prasad & Bros., 

7G, Ram Bagb, 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

We received your letter of the 20th instant 
asking for a remittance of Rs. 1000/- in full settle- 
ment of your account. We were intending to send 
you a cheque in full payment but due to present 
market conditions we could not remit the money. 

Attempts are, however, being made to pay up 
all the dues lying so far in arrears as soon as 
possible. We are enclosing a cheque for Rs. 500^ 
only, and hope to cover up the balance in full 
vithin a short time without causing you much 
inconvenience. 

Hoping you to realize our critical position and 
to excuse iis for the same. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hazari Lai & Sons. 
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for tlir j'ayment ofR«. ICOO;-, wo have* met "ith no 
favounvhlorcsponjf in this connection so far. It 
would he sheer waste of time indnxi to write Jotters 
loyou in this hchalf agnm nnd ogniii 

Please look sharp as the close of the financial 
year h quite at hand. 

Votirs faithfiiJIy, 
(Jiir Prasad & Pros, 

Flasl Lctl«r for TsyniMt ' 

- "h, llam Baph, 

Kanpur, 

• • Kov. 20, jona. 

Ilnzari 1^1 & Son«, 

•f»7, Chnndni Ciniwk, 

Delhi.' 

Dear Sirs, 

We simply feel very much pained over tbo 
indifferenee with which our repeated letters of 
demand for the payment of the stipulated amount 
have been dealt with by your firm right upto thw 
time. 

We have consultetl our legal advisers already 
in this connection, who adviso us to put in a civil 
action against your linn. 

Despite this fourth reminder in case you fail to 
•pay up all this money, we shall 1 o unwillingly 



CHAPTER X 

MISCEIXANEOUS LETTERS 

(a) Agenc\j Ltlitrs. 

Ours is an age of competition and for survival 
success in competition is rather essential. In 
order to succeed wc have to advertise and publicize 
our qualities. Manufacturers and businessmen too 
advertise their goods through news papers and trade 
journals. In response to such advertisements, 
traders and parties desirous of taking up agencies 
send in their applications. Sometimes manufacturers 
select some business firms of standing and offer 
their agency to them. This whole process of offering, 
applying and giving agency is done through letters. 

Great care should be taken in writing agency 
letters. A person or a firm while applying for 
agency should bear the following things in mind : 

(i) He should prove his ability to undertake 
such a work. 

(ii) He should have a long experience in the 
line ; should be well acquainted with the local 
market conditions and possess wide connections. 

(in) He should have a nice organization for 
advertisement and marketing the goods and able 
to furnish good references. 

{tv) He should also see that the terms and 
conditions, on which the agency work is to be 



’ ,^i TMt Qacstlani 

1. Wliftt ore tlunninjj letters ? Write them ift 
series in the light of eommcrcinl ii‘»flgcs to 
Messrs. HnrJrri l..ftl k Sons. -lO, Cluuvk, 
•IliAnsi. 

2. Write a rcmU«lor to yoiir customer to whom 
your firm suppliea gocxlson cre<Ht, ntui who 
IioA not pith! the ttioiiey ns jct. 

3. Write the reply of the dunning letters, 
requesting your creditor to reolire the 
Bagging trend of the market. 
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We are sure to bo of much service to you in 
case you bo good enough to enlist our services as 
such. 

Thanking you in. anticipation for favour of an 
enrly_ reply. 

We are, Dear Sirs, 
Yours faitlifully, 
Narendra Nigam & Bros. 

Reply to the above 

40, Calcutta Road, 
Calcutta. 

27th. Dec., 1952. 

Messrs. Narendra Nigam & Bros., 

39, Kannauj Road, 

Kannauj. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your letter dated 20th. Dec., 
1952 and have been very much impressed by its 
contents. AVe are prepared to give out our agency 
to you provided you undertaJie to give us 
business of at least Bs. 60,000/. j’early. AVe are 
prepared to allow you 1 5 per cent commission on 
gross sales. You have to send us quarterly reports 
and make payment by means of bank drafts. 

We believe that this arrangement -will prove 
profitable toboth of us. We are enclosing a copy of 
the agency agreement form for your information. 
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carried on, should be settled beforehand. This will 
avoid disputes and misunderstandings. 

On the other hand, one who gives agency should 
also be able to oonvince the agent that his goods 
are of good quality, they shall find a ready market 
and the terms and conditions will be of mutual 
benefit 


OOejiBg strvicea as aa Ageat 

39, Kannauj Hoad, 
Kannauj. 

Dated, 20tb. Dec., 1952. 

Messrs. S. C. Andi & Co., 

40, Calcutta Road, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, 

. It would give you special pleasure to know that 
we have recently aet ap a very efficient staff of 
agents whose main objective in view is to extend 
a helping hand to all such firms as require their 
services in the interests of the expansion of trade 
in India, as well as in foreign countries. 

We have had our friendly dealings with a large 
number of agents in foreign lands and that all 
these agents have very often referred to your worthy 
firm in course of their various letters to our address. 
As regards financial porition and integrity, please 
refer to Mi^rs. Har Prasad & Sons, 40, Chowk, 
Lucknow. 



If tLe terms are aceeptabJe, pJease fill in the form 
and reply at the earfiest. 

Yours faithfully. 
For S-C. Andi & Co., 
J.S. Misroj 

L«tt«r of compUiot to tbe ogeat about decrease ia 
turnover end hie negligence in eeodfog regolar reports 

74, Rambagh, 
Kanpur. 

Oct, 10, 1954. 

JfcssrB. Prera Narain & Co., 

40, Chowk, Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, 

We ore enclosing a cheque for Rs. 300/* in settle- 
ment of the commission due to you on tho business 
done during the last tltree months, bnt tre are sorry 
to note that this aoioont is much less than ^vhat 
no have remitted to you during past quarters. We 
hope that m future our cheques Mill be of much 
large sums. But, by fbe way, wc nould like to 
know if YOU are facing any difficulty in marketing 
our poods. It is very difficult for xis to know under 
what conditions you hare to work unless, as 
arranged at the time of appointment, we receive 
regular reports from you. Such reports are helpful 
to U3 as well to you because it is only after going 
through such reports that we organize our adver- 
tisement. We earnestly hope that we shall hare full 
co-operation from you in future. 



Correspondeace with Commercial Travellers 

Some manufacturers and firms appoint agents 
to tour various cities and States and secure orders 
for them. Contact has also to bo maintained Tvitli 
them ’U’hilo they are carrying on the work. This is 
also done through correspondence. 

The man desirous has to applj’ and the employer 
gives him an appointment letter. Here the process 
is the same as indicated in the chapter on appli- 
cations. But the method of his submitting reports 
is different. Explained below isthe procedure. 

Commerctai Travellers* Aeport 

Commercial travellers or agents have to send 
periodical reports to the Head Office of the firm 
they represent. These reports are brief but convey 
the complete information. They cover the following 
points. 

(i) Places visited. 

(ii) Orders secured. 

(ill) Collections. 

(iv) Arrears. 

(a) Complaints about goods. 

(w) Tnformstion about prospective customers. 

'{vii) General remarks about business conditions 
. •in’fhe places visited. 

Sometimes the report forms part of a letter itself 
but generally it is sent separately with a forwarding 
or covering letter. Specimen is given below : 



our goods. We can, however, still do good business 
if better advertisement is made and the trade dis- 
count increased to 15 per cent. 

Assuring you of our best cooperation. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully. 
For Prem Narain & Co., 
Prem Narain. 

Letter sppeiodag a fir(n as a Sole Agent 

00, Cbotrk, 
Kanpur, 

Oct. 4, 1954. 

Slessrs. Chhail Behari & Sons, 

30, JIanib Chowk, 

Fatebpur. 

Dear Sirs, 

In view of the recent decision arrived at by our 
partners we are glad to appoint you as our sole 
agent for the sale of our goods in the city of 
Fatehpur. As regards the terms we are enclosing 
herewith a copy of the agreement form which is 
duly to be filled in by you. 

In Case you choose to work as our sole agent 
on the terms embodied in the agreement, please 
proceed at once to Kanpur to take over the charge 
of our Agency and also send one copy of the Agree- 
ment form duly signed by yoo. 

Hoping to hear favoui^y from you by the 
return post. 

We are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Laxmi & Sons. 
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Specimen Report 

December, 1®®® ™^,tanp«r end am now at 

visited Basti, Azamg . j two days. 

Varanasi. In each town I ataye 

(n) Orders seemed. _ nj 4 213il3/- bi''” 

Seven orders amounting ^ duplicate. 

been secured. They are being enc 

{in) ^momil realized. ^^3 foliowing 

Es. 3,0001- were realised from 

firms :— , n:i,i,ab I>“' 

(а) Messrs. Subhag Cliand Bibbn 

rb K»- I®”'" 

( б ) Khalsa Stores, Azamgar 55 O;. 

(e) Khan & Co., Sultanpur 

(d) Sharma Medical Store , Us. 1,600/- 

(iv) Firms in arrears. 

As per your of accounts : 

following firms for an early j>asti~- 

(a) Basti AushadhiBharular. B 
They have promised to settle the 
full by the end of next month. 

(6) Azamgarh Uediad Stores, ^ not 

Ueyare not 

enjoy .a good settlement of 

given no defimte reply about the 
accounts. They are avoiding the scttlem 



Letter 


Varanasi, 

18th. December, 1956. 


From 

Ram Lakhan Sharma, 

•Commercial TraveUer. 

iLsrs. O. & Co. (Private) Ltd., 

Lucknow. 


Dear Sira, . ^ ^ 

I am in receipt 
eonarmlng my weekly report 

pL"v::io:rc.rmr— ^ 

aU riven in the report. There are many other 
things in the report which require your immediate 
attention. 


Yours faithfully. 
Ram Lakhan Sharma, 
Commercial Traveller. 
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"between a bank and its customers is bound to bo 
of varied nature. 'Bni it has the disUnetive feature 
of being very brief and precise. 

Letter from a customer to a bank may contain 
one or more of the following requests : — 

{*) To open accounts, (ii) To grant loans or 
overdrafts, (tii) Status enquiries, (tu) Enquiries 
about rates of interests, (u) Instructions about 
honouring bills, making or stopping payments etc. 

Customers should be very brief in drafting such 
letters. 

Letters from a bank are generally replies 
to the enquiries or requests from the customers. 
Sometimes bank also writes a letter to the custo* 
mer if it has to tell something to him. 

Banks while writing letters to the customers 
should not be teohnical. They should use the 
language which may be easily followed by business- 
men or ordinal^’ people. 

' Banks generally have printed forms containing 
the informations that are required by the customers. 
In case of routine matters they use these forms 
and cross out what is not required. But in case of 
particular cases separate letters have to be written. 
Some models are overleaf 
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accounts and legal action may have to be taken to 
enforce payment. 

(i>) Complaints about goois. ^ 

Jfo body complained about the quality of our 
preparations but Seva jVtedical Stores at Pratapgarb 
did point out that the seal put on ‘EphesoP u-as 
not foolproof. The battle could be refilled. He 
suggested a better and stronger seal. , 

(ri) Prosptctive Customers 

Sadhna Druggists at Basti and Rama Medical 
Stores at Sultanpnr are our prospective customers. 

I have canvassed them and they have promised to 
place orders nert month. They ore sound parties 
and have good business. 

(eii) General Hemarls. 

Tliere is great demand for ‘Minadei’ and ‘Utrinol' 
in this area but there is liLelibood of a keen compe- 
tition. Noxt preparations of like nature have also 
entered the market' and their manufacturers are 
offering higher commission rales. It sbaD bo helpful 
to our business if more commission is given to our 
customers as they are the principal dealers in 
these toums. Solomon Co. (Private) Dtd., Kanpur 
have also opened an agency at Aramgarh and 
they are trying hard to oust us. 

(6) Bank Letters. 

Banks play a very vital role in the varied 
business life of to-day and so the correspondence 
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season. Tn order to secure favourable terms 
yvish to place order during April and May and for 
this 'WO should require adequate funds in these two 
months to meet our obligations. Wo shall, there* 
fore, feel highly obliged if you can permit us to 
overdraw our account to extent of Its. 15,000/* 
during this period. We hope to wipe off this debit 
balance, along with the interest if any by the second, 
week of July. 

In case you agree, we are prepared to deposit 
by way of security 200 Treasury Bonds 1960*70 
bearing 31% interest, the present market value of 
which would be sufficient to cover the overdraft. 

We hope to receive your immediate and favour- 
able reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Jain Prak^ban Mandir, 
P. Jain 
Fropritlor. 

Reply from the Baok 

15, 7h.]gan], 
Agra. 

22nd. April, 1956. 

Messrs. Jain Prakashan Mandir, 

24, Eaja Mandi, 

Agra. 

Bear Sirs, 

Re : Overdraft of Rs 15,000/- 

We are in receipt of your letter of 22nd. instant in 
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Letter from a customer to open a Curreot Account 

24, Chowk Bazar, ^ 
Allahabad. ■ 
15th June, 1957. 

The United Bank of India (P.) Ltd., 

Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, 

I wish to open a current account with your 
bank and am sending my clerk Sri A. B. Jlisra 
with Bs. 10,000/- as my first deposit. I would 
feel highly obliged if you will open an account in 
my name and send a cheque book, a pay-in book 
‘ and pass book to enable me to operate on. the 
■account. . - j 

* My signatures are enclosed ierewith in dupli- 
cate for necessary record. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. N. Ghosh. 

•Dncl. 1 , Tor Ghosh i Sons. 

Letter re; Overdmft facUitlea 

24, Baja Mandi, 
Agra. > 

< April 20, 195G. 

The Central Bank of India Ltd , 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

With the approach of July we wish to purchase 
paper for printing the books to be sold during the 
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season. In order to secure favoiiralile terms n’(? 
wsh to place order during April and Sfay and for 
tliis "WO should require adequate funds in these two 
months to meet our obligations. We shall, there- 
fore, feel highly' obliged if you can permit us to 
overdraw our account to extent of Rs. 15,000/- 
during this period. We hope to wipe off this debit 
balance, along with the interest if any by the second 
week of Jul}’. 

In case you agree, we are prepared to deposit 
by way of security 200 Treasury Bonds 1000*70 
bearing 3i% interest, the present market value of 
which would be sufficient to cover the overdraft. 

We hope to receive your immediate and favour- 
able reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

' For Jain Prakashan Wandir, 

P. Jain 
Proprietor. 

Reply from ibe Bank 

15, Tajganj, 
Agra. 

22nd. April, 1950. 

Messrs. Jain Prakashan Mandir, 

24, Raja Mandi, 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

Re { Overdraft of Rs. 15,000/- 

Wearein receipt of your letter of 22nd. instant in 





l,«tter from a c«*tomer to op«o 


a Carrent Accoont 

24. Chowk Bazar, 
Allaliabad. 
15th June, 1957. 


the LTnited Bank of India (P.) Ltd-. 
Allahabad. 


Dear Sirs, . . ' 

Iwiahto open a enrrent 
bank and am aending my clerk Sn A. • * 

Trilh Rs. 10,000/- as toy first deposit. ^ 

;e?hfg% r;;'"book 

my name and send a cheqne boot, a paj 

and pass book to enable me to operate on 

"“Mykignatures -are enclosed heretritb in dupli- 
cate for nece^ary record. 

■ , ’ ■ S. N. Ghosh, 

j ■ For Ghosh & Sons. 

Letter re: Overdraft facilitica 


24, Raja Mandl, 
Agra. • 
April 20, 1950. 

The Central Bank of India Ltd , ^ - 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

With the approach of July tre -wish to purchase 
paper for printing the hooks to he sold during the 
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your current account stands orerdrawn to the ex- 
tent of Es.435/*- 

This is probably due to oversight on your part, 
but to us it involves breach of a banking principle- 
overdrafts should always be arranged beforehand. 
Uitder the circumstancGs we would request you to 
arrange beforehand in case it is desired to draw a 
cheque, against your account, in excess of the 
amount standing to your credit. 

We shall be obliged if you will arrange to pay 
at an early date the sum of Rs. 435/- standing to 
the debit of your account. 

Yours faithfully, 
B.V. Singh 

r,rv AgtnU 

Letter to Bask for collection of the bill 

30, Manik Chowk, 
Fatehpur. 

Feb. 14, 195G. 

The Agent, 

ttate Bank of India Ltd., 

Allahabad. 

Dear Sir, 

blease acknowledge one Railway receipt Xo. 
123456 and an Invoice No. 654322 of a consignment 
despatched to Allahabad per parcel train. We shall 
b‘e' highly obliged if you kindly hand over the 
documents tor Slessrs. Ksm Prasad & Sons, SO, 
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connection with the above, and. beg to inform you 
that it is invariably the practice of bank, not to 
allow overdraft in excess of the 90% of the 
market value of Government Securities offered by 
you. Under the circumstances we can allow you to- 
overdraw your account upto Rs. 12,000/- only 
against the securities mentioned. However, this 
amount can be raised to Rs. 16,000/- if you deposit 
similar class of securities to the extent of Bs. 5,000/- 
only. 

We trust, oar offer will be satisfactory to you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hari Kant 
• Agtnt'. 

Central Bank of India Ltd., 
Agra. 

foroRUatioa ftoxn Dank— tbe customer Ini overdrawn 
Central Bank of India Ltd. 

27, Aminabad, 

r Lucknow. 

24th. Aug., 1957. 

Jlcssrs. Ram Bharcsey & Bros., 

21, Aminabad Park, 

Lucknow. 

Dear Sirs, 

We beg to inform you that after payment of 
your cheque Ko. CB 3427 dated 20tlu August, 1957 
forRs. 1,460,1- in fatoucof 3I/s. Ram Dass & Sons, 
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Letter to a banker regardtag diahonouf of a cheqae 

SO, Raja Mandi, 

. Agra. 

May 28, 1957. 

Cho Agent, 

?tate Bank of India Ltd., 

Agra. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to our cheque No. PS 75697, 
dated 27th. May, 19S7, we wish to write to you 
that we are at a loss to understand as to why the 
aforesaid cheque has been dishonoured by you 
specially when we have already sent a cheque 
amounting to Rs, 1,000/* for collection prior to 
sending this cheque. 

“ Now you u'ouid be kind enough to make the 
necessary adjustments in the light of the infor- 
mation supplied to you. 

Awaiting your reply. 

We are, 

Yours faithfully. 

For Sita Pustak Bhandar (P.) Ltd., 
Raj Narain 
Manager. 



Chowk, Allahabad, nrick*rcaUsliip Rh. 4,000.'' bwiij* 
the amount of tlip invoice in ndUition to yoor 
charge*; and remit tho proewU to ih through a 
crossed cheriuc. 

Ends. (1) R'R. Yours faithfully, 

(2) Invoiro. Surendra Pal k ^iw. 

Copy to : 

SleB^rs. Ram I’ra.sail &■ Sona, 

30, Chowk, 

Allahabad. 

ricaso arrange to collect the document* on pay- 
ment of Rs. 4,000, ». and aeknou-Jwlgr' the receipt of 
the consignment sent with reference to your order 
Ko. 447 P.Q., dated Jan. 2, 1936. 

Letter t» Bank fer vorasbmtnt of the btU 

37, Hospital Road, 
Agra. 

dune Ifl, 1937. 

The Agent, 

State Bank of India Ltd.. 

Agra. 

Rear Sir, 

Iferewith I am sending a bill for Rs. 500/- and 
90 Xaye Raise {Rs. Fire hundred and Ninety Nayo 
False) for encashment. Kmdly pay its amount to 
the bearer, _Ram Sewak, whose signature is duly 
attested by roe and oblige. 

Ram Seirak Yours faithfully, 

Attested . For Ram Pal &. Sons, 

Ram Narain , Ram A’arain 

Partner. 
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Letter to a 


binli'i' tegurdl’E 


di.ionoor orBchcqoe 

00, Eaja llnndi, 


Agra. 

May 28, 1957. 


The Agent, 

State Bank of India Ltd., 
Agra. 


“reference - onr ehe,ne No. PS. .5097, 

dated 27th. May, 1957, we ^ 

S3™ 

sending this cheque. —. 1 ,- the 

yon would be hind enou^ to .ahejh_ 

iecesaary adjustments in the l.gnt 
fnatlon, supplied to you. 

' Awaiting your reply. 


'Yours faithfully, 

Por Sita Pustak Bhandar (P.) Ltd. 

Raj Narain 
, Manager. 



Chowkf Allahaliad, 4,000/- bcinj* 

the amounl of Ihe invoico in ndtlition to your 
charj’f'H and remit t>io- />ro«w<l9 to im through a 
crosswl cheque. 

Encla. (I) Il/U. Voiirs faithfuHy, 

(2} Invoice. Surendra Pal & ^na. 

Copy to : 

Messrs. Bam PrsAifl fi Koiw, 

30, CJjovrk, 

Allahabad. 

Please arrange to (-ollect the documents on jay- 
TOcnt of Bb. 4,OOOJ- and acknowlctlgo the receipt of 
the consignment sent with reference to your order 
No. 447 P.Q., dated Jan. 2, 1950. 

L<tt«r t« Ituak f«r «aM«hneBt of tL» bUl 

37, Hospital Bead, 
Apra. 

dune 1C, 1957. 

TTio Agent, 

State Bank of India Ltd., 

Agra. 

Bear Sir, 

Herewith I am sending a bill for Bs. COO/- and 
90 Naye Pslso (Rs. Five liundrcd and Ninety Nayc 
Paise) for encashment. Kindly pay its amount to 
the bearer. Bam Scaak. whose signature is duly 
attested by me and oblige. 

2tam Seirak Yours faith/iiUy, 

Attested . , For Ram Pal & Sons, 

Bam Narain . _ Ram Narain 

Partner. 
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lastrnctlon* 


rAJAKAM SITARAM 


Clolh Merchanfs 

16, Tagore Town, 
Allabaljad. 

2nd. Januarj', 1954. 


Ref. Ko. 214G/43. 

The Agent, 

Central Bank of India Ltd. 
Allahabad. 


or before 7tb. ^ on our 

,.s;rx •• “ ““ “ 

our Account. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Baja Ram Sita Ram, 


Partner. 
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Reply fram the b&sk 

STATE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

IG, Taj Road, 
Agra. 

IsL June, 1957. 

Messrs. Sita Pustak Bbancfar (P.) Ltd., 

50, Raja .Mandi, 

Agra. 

Dear Sirs, 

R- : Cht^ue ^'o. PSI7S697 for R«. 500/-. 

With reference to your letter dated 28tb. May 
1357 in connection with the above, I regret to 
inform you that we had to dishonour your cheque 
drawn in favour of Smt. Kanta Saxena for lack of 
sufficient funds to your credit. 

The cheque RS 4836 for Rs. 1,000/. which you 
sent to US for coJJection on IGtb April was post- 
dated and so credit could not be given to the firm 
till 24tli. May, 1937 which was later on declared to 
be a bank holiday. On the morning of 23th. when 
the cheque referred above was presented there were 
no sufficient funds to your credit, hence we had to 
dishonour your cheque, although most reluctantly. 
Rut now the matter stands settled. 

We trust this explanation will satisfy you. 

Yours faithfully. 
Ram Singh Gahlot 
Agtni. 



Enquiry re : Fire Insurance 

BALI LAL GOPAL DASS 
Carpet JUanufaciurers 

24, Civil Lines, 
Agra. 

June 8, 1954. 

The Agent. 

New India Assurance Co. Ltd., 

Agra Branch. 

Dear Sit» 

We are desirous of getting oui godown, situated 
at' 25, Civil Lines, Agra, insxixed against fire 
for a sum of Rs. 40,000/* from July 1, 1964 to 
Decemher 31, 1954, i.e., for a period of six months. 
The godown is built of pucca bricks and cement 
and the gates and windows are made of steel. All 
the buildings in the neighbourhood too are made 
of this very material and no explosive material is 
stored in any of them. 

Kindly let \is know the premiums to be charged, 
keeping in view that we usually stock goods worth 
'Ks. 'fifty to sixty' tbousa'nds in our godown. We 
would be ready to supply all relevant information 
and allow the examination of the building also if 
you depute any representative. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bali Lai Gopal Dass. 
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Imtractiont to bank to atop payment 

4, Meston Road, 
Kanpur. 
4th. June, 1957. 


The Agent, 

Allahabad Bank Ltd., 

Kanpur. 

Dear Sir, 

Kindlv atop payment of our cheque Ko. PB/ 
14628,dal«l 3rd. June, 1957 for Bs.4.000,'-m favour 
of Sri Mata Badal Pansati of LncVnow, as the 
same has been misplaced by him. 

Yours faithfully, 
Badhey Lai Agarttal S Sons. 


(c) LtIUrs ngarding Jnsurance. 

Insurance is of great importance, ““I ““'j “ 
ragard to life hut also business. The P''””” 
n-e par to the Company eovcra the nsk 
US to make pravision for a bad day. G.veu below 

are some model-letteis written to Insurance Com- 

panics. 
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Claim under a Fire Inanraoce Policy 

24, Civil Lines, 
Agra. 

I5th. November, 1954. 

The Agent, 

New India Assurance Co, Ltd., 

Agra. 

Dear Sir, 

We are sorry to inform yon that onr shop, 
which was insured for Rs. 40,000/- under Fire 
Policy No. 4379, suddenly oaoglit fire at 4 a m. 
today reducing to ashes tl»e entire goods therein. 
We had nearly Rs. 30,000/- worth of Carpets and 
6,000/* worth of other material in the shop, before 
the fire took place. 

We, therefore, put forth before you a claim for 
the above for an early settlement. You may send 
your representative to inspect the damaged goods 
on or before 25th November 1954. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bali Lai Gopal Dass. 

(d) Follow up letters. 

All the^e ones are very much persuasive in 
language. The idea behind this policy is to gain 
as many new customers as you can. The language 
of such a letter should be polite enough and - 
attractiv'G in all round sense. Drafting should he 
such that not more than three letters may be 
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Reply to above 

50, Civil Lines, 
Agra. 

June 10, 1954. 

Jfessrs. Bali Lai Gopal Bass, 

24, Cjril Lines, 

Agra, ^ ^ ^ 

Dear Sirs, 

We beg to acknowledge tlic receipt of youf 
letter of the 8th inst. and thank you for the 
same, • j 

The premiums, as you will sec from the pros- 
pectus enclosed, are loner than that of other sister 
companies. 

Oar representative v-ill call upon you in a day 
or -80 and would try to pot the matter forward 
without delay. ^ 

Yours faithfoilly, 

Jal Prakash Siugh ' 
Agtnl : 

New India Assurance Co. Ltd„ 
Agra Branch. ^ ^ 
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“price” ns weil. Its general make-\ip is simple 
enough, as recommended by our worthy Mahatma 
Gandhi 'also. 

Yours faithfully, 
Duliehand & Co. 


Second Letter 

3J, Aligarh Road, 
Aligarh. 

Dated, 30th. Dec., 1952. 
Messrs. Vishnu Kumar &■ Sons, 

38, Chowk, 

Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, 

We hope that our first letter, dated 20th. Deo. 
1952, regarding the genera! utility of the new type 
of the ‘Charkha’, must have reached you by this 
time. Much need not be said about all this, as it 
has been the most beautiful thing in respect of all 
its good looks and cheapness in general. It certainly 
comes up to the mark in many respects. It aims 
at infusing a fresh light all into the old old order of 
things, as have been in force so far. In short it is 
modern in taste and get-np in general. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dulichand & Co. ' 
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nrccssary to CTilibt the Hcw customer. Do not put 
up a begging nttitudo but instead liaiullo tlio wliole 
affair as if you ■vrctc a good iiusincssman indcctl. 
Sucli letters are written in series. If the first 
letter fails to have its effect, second one is written, 
and if the second ono also fails, the third ono is 
•written and so on. These letters should be cftrcfuHy 
drafted. The writer ahoiild neitlicr express dis- 
appointment over the attitude of the customer nor 
should ho criticise him. On the other hand the 
customer should be made to feel that he will bo 
much benefited if he makes purchases. Examples 
given hclow will make the ]>oint clear. 

First Utter of the series 

34, Aligarh Road, Aligarh. 

Dated 20th. Dee., 1052. 
Messrs. Vishnu Kumar &, Sons, 

38, Chowk, Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, 

It goes without saying that our firm, as usual, 
has been good enough to iment a new typo of the 
handloom — a fact os duly recognised by our present 
government too. Tho said handloom has been 
gaining ground all round these days. The govern- 
ment have also been pleased to favour us very 
recently with a good many orders for the same. 
It saves time and docs not require a large number 
of hands to work on it. It is cheap in respect of 
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ed. Such a letter contains the name, designation 
and object of visit of the person recommended with 
a request to render nil possilde help to him in 
achievement of his object. The letter usually 
concludes witlj the i-einnrk that the assistance 
rendered to the party concerned shall be a personal 
favour to the recommending party which the 
writer shall always be prepared to reciprocate. 

Such letters put a very heavy responsibility on 
the vsritcr and bo he should be very cautious while 
writing such letters and should convey only such 
information which is true to his personal knowledge. 

latrodaciog « ba»ioest friend 

11/354, Gwaltoli, 
Kanpur. 

Jan, 4> 1957. 

Messrs. Chouhaa & Brothers, 

37, Nai Barana, 

Allahabad. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have great pleasure in introducing to you 
’ the bearer of this letter, Shree Ram Narain Johri, 
a partner in the firm of Vishva Nath & Bros, with 
whom wo have good business relations. 

Shree Johri is visdting important places of your 
town to popularise his' famous fountain-pens. We 
should bo glad if you can render him all possible 
assistance by • giving him the names of reputed 
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Tkfrtl L«ttrr 

Aliptth Uo««t, 
An;;sr1i. 

Datttl, latli. .Tnn.. 1053. 
MrsTR. ViRlinu Ktim.'ir tc Son*. 

.3S, Ohowk, 

AllnlinlintJ 
Doar Sirs, 

\Vp rprtniiily «W*m it a jiinttiT of prrnt jiriik' 
to inlrotluct' our new wortliy nm-nl, Sri rinien'l*^ 
Kishori*, II. Com., to yon nil. pontlpmen. llf* , 
wonltl lie Roon jourpi^oil firm nlonp nil)* 

the Bponmen of our now jii\rntii>n -jmtnoly. tli*' 
moilcrn ‘('hnrklia'. Ho uouki, m i>rr«fin. ho pK*n‘-<*f^ 
onoufsh \o rxpUin to you in ro many 
ponenal inofnlnfi* in all ro»}»»itJi. Wo «l«o IwUove 
timl it jmiRt Iiavo npp«-alrHl to you, ns ret^mmpmlo«t 
hy UR in your own inton-st. As such it should not 
be out of place to ftal< for onlcrs from you as n 
^ork of ppiicral ntllity to both the .Rules. Tlie 
favour of an early order i< solicited. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dulichaiid L Co. 

(r) LrltiTH rf i»ifrCnMfhVw ,1 Cifdil. 

A letter of introduction or recommendation is 
given to ft ] CTRon or a firm to Fccutc some job or 
busincFs It is either posted or gnen to the person 
recommended, to he presented to the party conecin- 
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men, raonoy and all thenecessarj' Theatreioal materials 
it may, nevertheless, in foreign lands, stand in need 
of certain informations to be supplied to it, at 
your well informed hands. 

We strongly hope you would very kindly extend 
all such help to our company. In ease of any 
actor or actress falling ill 3*011 would please see to 
it as well. 

We also hope you would all watch such of our 
performances as may* appeal to you most. Please 
help them with money to the extent of Ps. 30,000/-. 

Wo shall be glad if you kindly assist them with 
your advice and informations as needed. 

Yours sincerely, 

For The Orintal Theatres, 
Dina Nath 

Circular Letter of Credit 

17, Ram Bagh, 

Kanpur. 

Jan'l, 1957. 

Circular letter No. NH4375L 

Gentlemen, 

This is to introduce to you the bearer of this ' 
letter, Sri Prem Narain Srivastava, a ho starts to- 
day on a tour of London to secure new business con- 
nections for our firm. We shall bo grateful if you 
kindly render all possible assistance by giving liim 
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firms and your valuaUe advice on various business 
matters. 

Any help rendered to Sri John will be a personal 
favour to us, which we shall always be ready to 
reciprocate. 

Yours faithfulh', 
:Mu11o k Co. ‘ 

ir/ten a of recommaidaiion coniains a re- 
qtiest to jtay a certain amount ot money to the bearer 
or person recotnmended, it becomes a leUer of credit- 
It is of two types 

(i) iSimj)le le/tT o/crcdil is that which is address* 
ed to one firm or person only. 

(it) Circular Utter for credU is that whicli is add* 
ressed to more than one person or firm. 

Simple Letter of Credit 

40, Civil Lines, 
Lucknow. 

Dated, 25th. Nov,, 1932. . 

Messrs. Dobert & Bros., 

13, Bgin Street, 

Paris ^Franco). 

Dear Sirs, 

We are glad to inform you that our Oriental 
Theatrical Go., which lujjoys a good reputation for 
its very excellent performances in all round sense, 
liave decided cm undertaking a voyage for •France, 
and U cspectwl to set sail for your happy country 
at a very early date. Though well ; equipped with 
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credit, as usual, sliall be sent to the parties concerned. 
Preferably a copy of the letters, along \vith the note 
that such a credit letter has been issued, is sent in 
advance. 

(ii) The following columns should be drawn at 
the hack of the letter of credit and the creditor 
should be requested, or rather insisted upon, to fill 
them in without fail. 


Date 
of pay- 
ment 

Name and 
addressof tiie 
creditor 

1 Amount ' 

Amount 

due 

Signature 
of the 
payee 

In words 

In iiguree , 

! 

i 
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{/) Incomt Tax Correspondence. 

Income Tax is a big headache for businessmen. 
Sometimes they are assessed for an amount higher 
and heavier than they ought to bo and have to 
appeal against such an order and sometimes they 
have to claim refunds. Here is a model : — 
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the names of reputed Orzoa and your valuable ad* 
vice on rarioua hnsineaa matters. 

In case fri Srivastava reqoiras money* we au- 
thorise you to place at hia disposal any sum eqm- 
valent to £ 2P*CCO. You may cover your eelf for any 
money paid to him, pins your espwjses, by a sight 
draft on us. 

Please take note of the signatures of Sri Srivas- 
tava, affixed below, and endorse on the back of this 
letter any amount that yon may pay him. This letter 
will remain in force opto March 25, 1957 from to- 
day, 

Vours sincerely, 

For Mullo & Bros., 
Gur Prasad Sinha 
Manafftr. 

Specimea eignstureoC 
Sri Srivastava 
F. N. SHvatt8«> 

Attested by 
Gur Prasad Sinha. 

To 

(1) Messrs. Rolert & Bros, 

IS, Elgin Street, 

Xiondon. 

(2) Slcssrs. Hamilton & Co., 

17, London Street, 

London. 

Kotc— (i) InformaUon alKJUt such a letter of 
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(g) Letters regarding Advertisement. 


A Circular letter from the Adv-er(isem«nt Manager 
of a newspaper to various institutions for 
securing advertisements 
PIONEER (Private) LTD. 


Pioneer Building, 
LucIinoiF. 
15th. June, 1957. 


Dear Sirs, 

New session for educational institutions and other 
bodies is soon, to start and it is quite possible you 
may have some vacant posts to advertise. 

In this connection, I am proud to say that 
“Pioneer” Ijas been rendering very useful service to 
the advertisers for the last seventy-five years. It 
is one of the oldest papers of India with largest 
circulation in Uttar Pradt^h. If you, theielore, 
want to have right type of men on your staff, you 
would do well to advertise in “Pioneer.” A list of 
advertising agencies without “Pioneer” is incom- 
plete. 

Our rates, wdiich are lower than others, are given 
below. 

1' to 49' Kb. 6/- 

Per single column inch 
50' or above Kb. 4/- 

Per single column inch 
to be used w’ithin 2 months. 

'■ Yours faithfullv, 

• • B. K. Seth ' 

• Advertisement Manager. 
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24, Jhilanalft, 
\'arfliws» 

14Ui. Ajinl, 1054. 

Tho InC'ome Tux OITioor, 

Vftranasi. 

are in receipt of ^-oiir order tlaled lOtfj .^pri), 
1051 nml Imvo learnt tlmt you have nsjc-K-tl i a 
on n totnl income of It**. 2O,(Hi0;-, uliilo on the 
basis of tl»e return'^ snbmiltctl by ns, ^^c ought to 
have been as.<5CB»c<l for Rs. 12,000,- 

When your inspector came to our firm last time, 
we presented before him tho relevant ilocuincnts 
and account books and plcadc<l about the accuracy 
of OUT returns. However, ho pointed out to us 
that the provision of Rs 4,500;- jn rcsi>cct of depro* 
elation on assets andRs. 2,000/- in respect of stock 
was rather to much. 

As you know, tho cost of replacement of 
machines, furnitures and other assets is very 
high these days, Besides, uncertain market 
conditions and worldwide slum have caused a imgo 
trade deprc&sion and we lin^eLcori forced to cover 
ourselves against these losses by aderjuato reserves. 

In view of the above cxplaav'ition we would 
request you to kindly jerise your assessment order 
and remove our just grievance. i 

Wo are, 

A’ours faithfully. 
For Lok Seva Prakashan, 
R. X. Betli 
Proprietor 
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Summary 

Following are iomeqf the important miscellaneous 
business letters : — 

(a) Agency Letters. Businessmen in order to en- 
hance the sale of their goods appoint agents and 
commercial travellers. Correspondence is carried 
on with such parties and persons in order to settle 
terms and conditions and keep touch ivith the pro- 
gress. Such letters arc to he written V'erj' clearly 
and carefully as they are meant to increase business. 

(fi) Bank Letters. From time to time letters are 
written to and from the bank in connection with 
encashment of bills, drafts, dishonour of cheques 
etc. Such letters are very brief and to the point. 

(c) InsuMncc Letters. Such letters are written to 
Insurance Companies in connection with insurance 
against ri.sk of fire, marine and claims thereon. They 
should he very clear and matter of fact. 

(d) Follow on Letters. Such letters are written for 
creating new market for goods. They are written in 
series and should be very pursuasivo in language. 

(e) Letters of Introduction and Credit. Suohletters 
arc written to persons or firms to secure facility 
in business and credit. Such letters entail a very- 
heavy responsibility on the writer and should con. 
tarn only such information which the writer is 
personally in know of. Such letters more or less seek 
a personal favour and should contain specific requests 
in a very polite language with assurance to recipro- 
cate the same. 



Letter Sending advertUemcat for iaeertion In tba paper 

40, Hospital Road, 
Agra. 

25th. June, 1957. 

The Advertisement Manager, 

’■Pioneer”, 

Luchnow. 

Dear Sir, 

In response to your Circular letter of 15tb. 
instant, herew ith accompanying please find an 
ndvertisement to he published in the issues of your 
daily of 28th., 29th. and 30th June, 1057 under 
Situations Vacant column. Hie advertisement may 
kindly bo typeset solid in 12 point type and dis- 
p’ayed prominently In two column inch. 

The bill along with the relevant cuttings of the 
paper may please be sent to the undersigned for 
payment. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Gaya Prasad & Sons, 
J. P. Agarwal 
Parintr, 

End — Advertisement. 


Adv«rtis«mei)t 

Wanted touring reiwescntaUves to canvass for 
ourpubljcalions in varioosdbtricta. Salary Es. 75/- 
per mensem plus actual second class T.A. and Rs, 
5/- daily allowance. Future prospects for those 
giving good budness. Apply sharp. 
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Summary 

Following are some of the important mimllaneom 

bvsincss letters : ^ 

ta) Agency Letters. Businessmen m order to en- 
hance the sale of their goods appoint agents and 
eommeroM travellers. Corre-spondence is earned 
on with such parlies and persons in order to settle 
terms and conditions and keep touch with the pro- 
gress. Such letters are to he written very clearly 

and carefully as they are meant to increase business. 

lb) lianh Letters. From time to time letters are 
written to and from the bank in connection with 
encashment of bills, drafts, dishonom of cheques 
etc. Such letters are very brief and to the point. 

(0) Inmmnee Lehers. .Such letters are written to 
, ' ' r. ...ieo in connection with insurance 

“,k :fT. marine and claims thereon. They 
be verv clear and matter of fact. 
\!)FolJon Utters. Such letters are written for 
creatiU new market for goods. They are written m 
series mid should he very pursuasive m language 

(c) letters of Inlroelndiem and Credrt. Suchlctters 

are litten to persons or firms to scome facility 

, • cud credit Such letters entail a very 

m business . ^^mr and should con- 

heavy rcsponsibilitj o ^ 

tain only such m seek 

personally m know of- " . . ,ain sperificrequests 

apersonalfavour and 

in a very polite languag 
cate the same. 



Letter Sendiog adTcrtieemcM Intertlon in the paper 

40, Hospital Road, 
Agra. 

25th. June, 1957. 


The Advertisement Manager, 

‘■Pioneer”, 

Luchnow. 

Dear Sir, 

In response to your Circular letter of 15th. 
instant, herewith accoropanjing please find an 
advertisement to he published in the issues of your 
daily of 28th.. 29th. and 30lb. June, 1057 under 
Situations Vacant column. The advertisement may 
kindly be typeset solid in 12 point type and dis* 
p’ayc^l prominently in two column inch. 

The bill along with the relevant cuttings of the 
paper may please be sent to the undersigned for 
payment . 

Yours faithfully. 
For Gaya Prasad & Sons, 
J. P. Agarwal 
Partner. 

End — Advertisement. 


AdvertisencDt 

Wanted tonring representatives to canvass for 
our publications in varioDsdistriela. Salary Rs. 75/- 
per mensem plus actual second class T.A. and Rs. 
5/- daily allowance. Future prospects for those 
giving good business. Apply sharp. 
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and Gonda that you visited as their 
Commercial Traveller. 

C. Write a letter to your banker for encash- 
ment of the bill. 

7. You are the manager of a business firm in 

Kanpur. A cheque drawn by your firm 
for Ra. 2,000/- is dishonoured by the firms’ 
banker with the remark B/D. Making 
allowance for a cheque for Bs, 1,000/- drawn 
in favour of your firm and sent to your 
firms’ banker for collection, there ought to 
have been eiough funds to meet the cheque 
for Rs. 2,000/- drawn by your firm. Write 
a letter to the banker enquiring why the 
cheque lor Rs. 2,000/- ^ras dishonoured in 
view of the above facts. Give details 
from your side. {V. P. Board, 1957) 

8. Write a letter to your banker for collection 
of the bill, 

9. Write a letter to your bank requesting to 
pay your monthly subscription to Bharti 
Bhasha Parishad, Agra and Bayanand 
Anathasharam, Lucknow by the 6th. of every 
month and debit the amount to your 
account. 

10. Instruct your bank to stop payment of your 
cheque, drawn in favour of Smt. Chandra 
ICanta Saxena. 
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{/} Income Tax Letlera. Letters are also written 
to income tas authorities. They should be polite 
and matter of fact but the requests contained there- 
in should be well substantiated. } 

(j) Advertisemenl Letters. They are written to 
and from the newapapere and should be perfectly 
clear. 

Test Question* 

1. Bam Shankar Bam Asray of Alatnbagb, 
Lucknow read an advertisement of Aligarh 
Look Works, Aligarh and are prepared to 
act as their agents. Draft a letter showing 
this willingness. 

2. Draft a reply to the above from Slessrs. 
Aligarh Lock Works, giving out their 
terms and conditions of agency. Bequest 
them to send their confirmation early bo 
that final agreement form could be sent 
for signatures. 

3. Write a letter to Messrs Baja Bam & Sons, 
Booksellers & Publishers, Kanpur in reply 
to their advertisement for touring represen- 
tatives. 

4. Draft an appointment letter in reply to the 
above. 

.■>. Draft a report in regard to the work that 
you have done for Messrs. Baja Bam & 
Sons, Kanpur in the districts ofBahraich 



PRECIS-WRITING 

Presie {Precis) is a French word meaning the 
same as the English word Precise. In original Latin, 
from which this xoord (Prkcise) has been derived, it 
meant to cut short. Thus, Pred.’s is a gist or summary 
of a given piece, in the fewest possible icards, without 
sacrificing the sense and the central idea of the passage. 
Precis is always a precise statement of the main 
facts contained in a piece, in a clear-cut, well-arranged 
and continuous form as to fulfil the object in the 
best possible maimer. 

All the importard points in a passagemust be inclu- 
ded in the Precis. At the same time these points must 
be expressed clearly and chained in a continuous 
narration in the author’s own words in such a way 
that the full sense of the passage is perfectly clear 
without anyiefercnce to the original piece or part 
thereof. 

U6«s of Precis 

Ours is the Atomic Era where life has become 
very busy and compHcatciI. In other ords, struggle 
for existence has groan very’ acute and in order to 
survive and live successfully every moment has to 
be saved and properly utilired, Same is true about 
every sort of energy, human or othern'ise. Resources 
not only have to be properly harnessed but also 
exploited in the most valuable manner. For all 
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IJ. Write a letter to Hindastan Cooperative 
Insurance Society, Lucknow to quote their 
premium for inautanoe of your godown 
against fire. 

12. Your insured godown catches fire. Claim the 
loss from the insuranoe company. 

13. Write a series of follow-on letters to Jlessrs. 
Vinod Stores, Kanpur in regard to your 
newly manufactured cycles. 

14. Write a letter to afinn in Xew York intro- 
ducing a business friend. 

16. Draft a letter of credit in favour of mana- 
ger of your eoncenr uho H going to Bihar 
to Bccore business for you. 

10.’ Wrftoa letter to the Income Tax Corami- 
’ sgloner, C I’, appealing against the oxcessivo 
assessment of your firm by Income Tax 
Officer, Kanpur. 

17. "Writca letter from the Business Manager of 

tbe Leader, Allahabad, to theBrmcipals of 
UJ*. Colleges, requesting advertisement Of 
vacant- posts. 

IS. The Cliandra Shoe Co., Kanpur sends an 
advertisement regarding their wares for a 
weekly insertion in the Leader fora period 
of 3 mouths. On receipt of a copy and 
bill of charges for insertion, the Shoe Com- 
pany will rend a cheque for the amount. 
Draft a suitable IcUer m proper from form the 
Shoe Company to the Leader, Allahabad. 
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a topic and this naturally helps in clear, concise and 
forceful expression. 

(d) Helps to distinguish between essential and 
less important in short time. Normally, we take a 
long time to go through the process of distinguishing 
between essential and comparatively less essential 
but with the lielp of precis we can go through this 
process in a verj' short time. Constant practice in 
precis-writing helps to tmderstand the essential and 
minor points very easily and quickly. 

Effieatialfl of a Good Precis 

Virtues of a good precis may bo classified under 
two heads : (i) Specific and (it) General. 

SpeciSc Essentials : 

1. A good precis should contain all the essential 
points of Ike original passage. No doubt precis is 
the gist of a given piece but it should contain all 
its salient points so that full sense could be made 
out without any reference to the original piece or 
part thereof. 

2. It should be brief or conoisc. Brevity or conci- 
seness is the first and the greatest need of the precis. 
Its main function is to save time in this busy world. 
Brevity or conciseness requires that the original 
passage should be compressed in such a manner that 
all needful and relevant is retained %vhile unimpor- 
tant and that which can bo easily done away with, is 
left out. 

3. Itshouldbeperfectlythatiohich clear orlucid. A 
precis in orderto serve itspurpose should be written 



such things short-cuta, leading to maximum of suc- 
cess, are very badly in need. Precis is one of them. 

(n) It saves time. Tor every responsible man, 
may bo a business man or a Government Oflicer, 
‘precis’ is of great advantage. Through this device 
he gets, in short, a clear picture of a lengthy but 
important correspondence or document. Thus ho 
saves his valuahle time which means money to him. 
Thus he can look to more than oneimportant affairs 
within the period of time he would have ordinarily 
taken for one only. This is what the newspapers 
also do. They give precis of lengthy speeches 
and news items in the form of ‘headings’ for the con- 
venience of such busy readers who do not find time 
to go through them in detail. 

(dl /C is an aui l<3 memory. IVc cannot nememl'er 
lengthy passages but certainly can wo remember their 
gist containing essential points. 

(i) It serves a man of law to grasp the salient 
points of the case of the client. 

(li) It serves a journalist, who keeps a good 
amount of material for publicatiou, to 
distinguish between important and less 
important. 

(lii) It serves a student, preparing for hia exa- 
mination, to memorize the important 
topics and chapters. 

(c) Helps to detelop clear and forceful ex2>Tession. 
The more you grasp the topic nicely, tiie better you 
can express it. Precis helps us to select and giasp 
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General Essentials: 

1. Heading. A precis must have a pointed 
heading to tell what the precis has to say. In the 
absence of such heading a busy man will have to 
read a line or two or even more to learn what the 
piece is about. This would mean a sheer waste of 
time for a busy person ; hence all good precis must 
have a relevant heading. 

2. Narration. A precis should be made gene- 
rally in the indirect form of narration. The direct 
form of narration may bo used only where it is un- 
avoidable. As the precis-uriter has only to repro- 
duce a given piece, the reproduced motter should 
bo in third person only. A precis is usually made 
in the past tense. 

3. Language. It is only necessary to make 
a precis in a language having no mistakes of gram- 
mar, punctuation and spellings. The \rriter should 
use his own language and not pick up from tho 
given piece a sentence hero and a sentence there, 
making tbe precis all jointed and jerky. Noptrsonal 
criticism and opinions arc needed. Give only the 
precis oj the given piece and nothing else. 

IJow to M9lie ■ Precis 

Good precis is a matter of practice. 3Inny clerks 
wIjo have rc.a(l only uj) to High School UTitc much 
better jirecis than graduates and even post-gradu- 
ates. The obvious reason is practice. However, tl;e 
following hints may guide a student in making precis. 
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in very clear words And there should not bo any 
likelihood of \a"ucnes'tor aroliguity of any fort. It 
should bo 60 written as to enable the readers to 
understatid (he full wn«c. uitliniit any reference to 
the original document. Ifthere be anj’ vagueness or 
ambiguity in the original pass-igo, it should be remo- 
ved and the language be made as simjdc and lucid 
as possible. Lengthy and intricate t-iiitences fhould be 
made short and intrieaeu's of lonstrucUon removed. 

4. AU the senlejifti fhoitld be properly eonnrcletl. 
Coherence or contmMity is scry esrtiUial for a precis. 
All its ideas and eenlemes mu't boronneettd together 
by suitable connectives or in such nianners that the 
>7ho]o precis should look like a corapo'-ite whole. 
It should not look Hkc a patch work oftonstruetion. 
If the precis is to be divided into paragraphs, they 
should be so joined that thocoutminty of the (low 
of the ideas should not break. Second patograph 
must look like a natural consequence of tlie pre- 
ceding one. 

5. It thould beof a proporiio}iate ei:e. A precis 
should be a precis and not an explanation or a 
parallel reproduction of the given piece. It should 
neither he too small so as to leave out mam points 
nor should it bo too big including unnecessary 
details, digressions and illustrations. The aieraye 
size should be about one-tAiVd of the size of the 
original piece, but this condensed size must contain 
all that is of any importance to give the sense of 
the original piece. 
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8. From this rough draft prepare a precis. As 
far as possible arrangement of thoughts in the original 
‘passage should be maintained But, if in the interest 
of brevity and clarity, rearrangement of thoughts is 
needed, it should be done. 

9. Language of the precis should, as far as possi- 
ble, be your own and in the past tense. This will give 
you facility to do away wth unnecessary and orna- 
mental material and give to the precis the required 
sfee. 

10. Sentences should be logicaUy connected. Joining 
together of the detached sentences of the original 
passage will never yield a good precis. 

11. Indirect form of narration is best for precis. 
Therefore, substance of speeches, dialogues and 
conversations etc. should be reported in Indirect 
Form of Narration. ^Vhile doing this, rules of change 
of narration should bo kept in mind. This will 
help to avoid mistakes. 

12. Only third Person should be used. 

13. Usesof conneclivesli1ce*'but''', “anti”, “which”, 
“though” etc. should be properly mastered. This will 
help a lot. 

14. While making a precis of an official corres- 
pondence, opening and concluding poritone of the 
letters are to be omitted. Name of the official should 
not be written. Only designation, wherever given, 
should be used if need be. 

16. Draft precis, when ready, should be com- 
pared with the original passage to see that all 
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1. Read iht original passage sloichj and care- 
fuUi/. It ehotihl lie read so long as the central idea of 
the passage is not perfedlg dear. Do not be afraid 
of the length of the passage. Sometimes in a rery 
lengthy passage there areagood deal of unimportant 
things and only a few points are of importance. 

2. While reading not only try to eoncenlraie on 
the main points hut also on the meaning of the uhoh 
passage and even sentences and words. In this job, 
if the meaning of some words is not kno\vn, a good 
dictionary should be consulted. 

3. When the sense of the passage is clear, 
central ideaof each paragraph ghovJd br underlined. 

4. These ideas should bo noted on a separate 
paper and arranged properly. 

5. When these ideas have been arranged, they 
should be developed into sentences and a rough draft 
of (he precis prepared in full and complete form. 

0. Do not be afraid if the size of the draft 
seems to be long. Go though it again and do 
flutzy icilh all unimportavl and ambiguous things. 
While conclusions and definite opinions are to be 
given, tbe arguments and reasons leading to these 
opinions and conclusions are to be omitted. Short 
and clear-cut sentences should be used and lengthy, 
decorative and loose ones are to be avoided. 

7. The draft should be a balanced one. Do not 
overstress a point as to leave very little space for 
others. Each point should receive the importance 
it deserves. 



1. SubstitaUon t Tfce process of pulling a person, 
word or a thing for some other person, tcord or a thing 
but performing the same function is called substitulion. 
Here it means using lesser words for a larger number 
of toords but convening the same meaning or sense. 
Follo'wing are some of the ways in which substitution 
is done : 

(a) By using one word in place of many. 

If appropriate word is used at the proper place, 
this one word will express the ideas more clearly and 
in a better manner. This will help to achieve the 
required brevity in the subject matter of precis. 
Given below is a list of some such commonly used 
words. 

Sefltcaces or group of words Ooe word for the 

group of words 

A person who is bent upon dcs* Anarchists 
troying all government and order. 

At the same time. 

A child born after the death of 
his/her father. 

A work published after the death 
of the author. 

A document written by hand. 

A remedy for all diseases. 

A speech delivered without prcj>a« 
ration. 

A speech delivered for the first 
time. 


Simultaneously. 

A jKfslhumous 
child. 

A jXislhumcvs 
uvek. 

A vl^nu8Cr{]H. 

Panacea. 

Bxtempoir, 

A maiden 
speech. 
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important points have been covered. Afterwards, it 
should bo faired out into n finished form and revised 
Once again to sco tfint no mistakes of punctuations, 
Spellings or construction Jiave been left over. 

IG. Xo definite rule can W laid down about the 
sire of the precis. It depends upon the passage. 
Ihit generally ont-(kird of thf ortgittal passage 
considered desirable. 

17. Generally title or heading of the precis is also 
required. It should be given only when the precis 
lias been tliorouglily grasperl, prefemWy in tlie enel. 
It should be short and ciprcRsivo of the subject 
dealt with in the passage. Mostly, while reading 
the passage you will come aeross soroo word or 
phrase which w ill provideyou with a keynote to the 
passage and this you can use ns a ‘heading' or a 
‘title’. 

Art ofBrevJiy 

It has already been said that the Latin root, 
wherefrom the word ‘precis’ has been derived, means 
'to eumtnarize* or ‘to cut down.’ Therefore, one 
who wanta to acquire the art of ‘precis-writing’ 
must he able to say a thing in the fewest possible 
words or in other words he must know the art of 
brevity, No doubt this can be acquired only by 
constant practice but the two ways which help a 
lot in this regard are given below : 

1. Substitution. 

2. Elimination. 
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A government by noble men. 

A government by officials. 

A government by the people 
through their representatives. 

A government by a king. 

An absolute government by one 
man. 

An animal -n-hich cannot betamed. 

A list of things. 

An unforeseen event. 

A partner who is not active. 

A disease catching a large num- 
ber. 

A general pardon granted to cn- 
minals. 

A largo number. 

A smaller number. 

A thing producing opposite effect. 
Animals having two feet. 

Animals having four feet. 

A point which decides a case one 
■way or other. 

A scheme which looks admirable 
but is incapable of accomplish- 
ment. 

Animal which lives by eating 


Aristocracy. 

Bureaucracy. 

Democracy. 


Monarchy. 

Autocracy. 

Wild. 

Catalogue. 

Casualty. 

Sleeping. 

Epidemic. 

Amnesty. 

Majority. 

Minority. 

Antidote. 

Biped. 

Quadruped. 

A turning point, 

Ulo2>ian. 


Carnivorous. 


flesh. 

Animal which cats fish onl5’- 
Animal which cats injects, ^ 

A’job for wliich no salarj* »*» pa‘d- 


Piscivorous. 

Insectivorous. 

Honorary. 
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X river on vvliich sliips can saii. 

A styJe full of too many words. 

A stylo in which the writer tries 
to display his'her knowledge. 
Animals which live in flocks. 

Animals which live in water. 

Animals which arc capable of liv- 
inglKithonland and underwater. 
A reception full of enthusiasm. 

A reception wanting In warmth of 
feeling. 

A game in which neUber party 
gains victory. 

A battle in which there is too 
much of bloodshed. 

A battle which puts an end to oil 
controversy. 

A property held free of rent. 

A 'sheet capable of keeping out 
water. 

A conclusion that has been arriv* 
ed at before band. 

A custom which is found every- 
where. 

A government by small body of 
men. 


Vcrbmf. 

A prdanttc 
style. 

Cirtyariou^ ani. 
tnals. 

Aqu/jtic ani- 
*nah. 

Amphibious 

animals. 

A irorm recep- 
tion. 

A cold reeep- 
tton. 

A drawn game, 
A 

battle. 

A decisive 
battle. 

A free-bold. 

A Waterproof. 

A foregone con- 
elusion. 

An universal 
custom. 

Oligarchy. 
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A government by noble men. 

A government by officials. 

A government by the people 
through their representatives. 

A government by a king. 

An absolute government by one 


Aristocracy. 

Bureaucracy. 

Democracy. 

Mmarchy. 

Autocracy. 


An animal which cannot be tamed. 

A list of things. 

An unforeseen event. 

A partner who is not active. 

A disease catching a large num- 
bcr. 

A general pardon granted to cn- 


Wild. 

Catalogue. 

Casualty. 

Sleeping. 

Epidemic. 

Amnesty. 


minalsi 

A Jargo number. 


A smaller number. 

A thing producing opposite effect. 
Animals having two feet. 

Animals having four feet. 

A point which decides a case one 


Majority. 

Minority. 

Antidote. 

Biped. 

Quadruped. 


way or other. , . 1 1 

A scheme which looks admirable 
but is incap,ablc of accompteh- 


Utopian. 


meni. . „ 

Animal whicli lives by eating Camiro™,. 

flesh. . 

Animal which eats fish only. f imiccvm,. 

Animal which cats insects. 

A-joh for which no salary i« pad- "oncraiy. 
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An office vdth a fat salary and 5inectirc. 
no Tvork. 

Animal which lives on herbs only. ntTbivoraus. 
Animal which lives on grass. Gratninirorcus. 

A man who does not bdieve in AtheiH. 
the existence of God. 

A man who starves the body for As«iic. 
the good of sonl. 

A man who is not married. Bachelor. 

A man who is seventy years old. Septagcnarian. 

A man who is eighty years old. Octogenarian. 

A man skilled in the use of .4 eicordirnan. 
swords. 

A chad nursed or brought up by Foster child. 
one who is not its parent. 

A letter which is not claimed by .4 dead Idler. 
any body. 

A language winch has ceased to A deadlanguage. 
be spoken by people. 

Beyond all hopes of improvement. Hopeless. 
Contrary to law. Illegal. 

Capable of being heard. Audible. 

„ f» tf seen. I'i«i61e. 

„ „ „ seen through. TroM^rcnl. 

„ ,, touched. Palpable. 

., o ♦» read. Legible. 

„ ,, „ reached. Accessible. 

„ „ ,, tamed Docile, or 

DomestirjiUi. 
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Capable of being elected or ap- 
pointed. 

Capable of being dissolved. 

wounded. 

„ burnt, 
believed, 
seen through 

,♦ »» »• 

dimly. 

Incapable of being seen. 

„ heaid. 

" » »• read. 

” „ cffaccil 

wiped out. 

Incapable of being bclicvc<!. 

M M conquered, 
overcome or dcfoatc<l. 
Incapable of being broken. 

conceived. 
MndcrstocHl. 
porccivctl. 
practisctl. 
plc.vscil. 
overcome 

snmto«nt«Hl. 

liirapivWc of licinsiKfi mlrd 
.. >. expres-'tl. 
„ , wownfhd. 

, pon.<iume<l 


fue. 

Incftpableoflxlns reathwl. 


Eligible. 

Soluble. 

Vulnejable. 

CombuHible. 

Credible. 

Tranducent. 

Invisible. 
Inaudible. 
Illegible. 
or Indelible. 

Incredible. 

Iniincible. 

Impregnable. 

Jneonrrivnble. 

Umnldli'jibU. 

Impcrciptibh. 

Itnpruelicahlc. 

or 

Jmlefrridtde 
Iiierprei^ifdt. 
liirulnerdde. 
l»V /nnn!lbii‘lible. 


Im<ef-*^ildr. 
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Incapable of being solved. In^ohible. 

„ „ „ tireilot exhaus- Indefntigalle. 

tod. 


Incapable of being dixdded. 

Indivisible. 

,, „ „ described. 

Indescribable. 

„ „ ,, transfeixed- 

/no?ie?in6/e. 

•1 ,, ,, understood. 

Incomprehensi- 

ble. 

M ,• ,, corrected. 

Incorrigible. 

,, i, „ repaired. 

Irreparable. 

» >t „ imitated. 

Inimitable. 

» » manage. 

Unmanageable, 

„ „ „ being seen 

through. 

Opaque. 

Incapable of being elected. 

Ineligible. 

It «, M moved by en- 
treaty. 

Inexorable. 

Incapable of lieing avoided. 

/»m/nWe. 

Disca«ea that end in death. 

Fatal. 

Diseases canght by contact. 

Contagions. 

lli«cascs that spread through air. 

Injeehom. 

Easily made antny. 

/rritfl67f. 

Eit to l>c eaten. 

Edible, Eatable. 

Goods sent out of a connti^*. 

Exports. 

Goods brought out into n couutrj-. 

Impiorts. 

Inordinately desirous of money. 

Arnrieious, 

Liable to be caUeil to account. 

/.’fsponsibk, 

Ansic^rahle. 

Liable to bo easily broben. 

nrillle. 

Liable to catch fire. 

Inflammable. 
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Letter not bearing the name of 

Aiionymous. 

the writer. 

Likely to do much injury. 

Perniciovs, 

Injurious. 

Having no knowledge. 

Ignorant. 

Work done merely to get monej'. 

ZIercenary. 

Slurder (murderer) of one’s father. 

Patricide. 

„ „ „ „ mother. 

Zlatricide. 

„ „ „ „ brother. 

Fratricide. 

„ „ „ „ a man. 

Homicide. 

„ „ „ „ Oneself. 

Suicide. 

>» »> »» »» 

InJanticUU. 

infant. 

» 1. »» »» the 

Pegicide. 

king. 

iloro like that of a woman than 

Effiininaie. 

man. 

No longer in use. 

Ohsohte. 

One who looks on the bright side 

An optimist. 

of things. 

One \sho looks on the dark side 

Ptseimisi. 

of things. 

One who is present every where- 

Omnipre^dil. 

Ono who is all-iKJwcrful. 

Omnipcttnl. 

One who knows evcrj'lliing. 

Omniscifnt. 

One who can neither read nor 

lUilrrak. 

write. 

Objects which are gifted with life. 

Animate. 

Objects which are not giiled with 

Inanimate. 

life. 
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One who speaks for others. 

One who lacks courage. 

One who is present on the scene 
of occurrence. 

One who pretends to he wliat lie 
is not. 

One who docs not make a mistake 
One who performs journe3' on foot 


Spokesman. 

A coward. 

An eye wiiness. 

A hypocrite. 

Infallible. 

Pede dn'an. 


One who lives on another. 

One who cats human flesh. 

One who eats everythiog indjscri. 
minately. 

One who lives on vegetable only. 
One who Jeams an art for pleasure. 
One who hates mankind. 

One who travels from place to 
place 

One who worships idols. 

One who looks upon the whole 
world as his own. 

One who has given up lus own 
leligLon. 

One who has an evil reputation. 
One who is skilled in the uso of 
many languages 

One who takes no trouble for 
Ilia work. 

One’s Jife-history written by one- 
self. 

Pertaining to money. 


Parasite. 

Cannibal. 

Omnivorous. 

A veffetartan. 
Amateur. 
M\<antkrope, 
Itinerant. 

IJolator. 

CosmopolUarv. 

Apostate. 

^i'otariom. 

Linyuht. 

Easy going. 

Autobiography. 

Monetary. 
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One who resides in a country of 
which he is not a citizen. 

People living at the same time. 
Persons who witness a thing. 
Peoplo who hear some lecture. 
Service offered by a man of his 
OUT! accord. 

That which is not natural. 

That w’hich happens once in three 
years. 

That which happens once in two 
years. 

That which happens once in 
five years. 

The whole mass of air surround- 
ing the earth. 

To place anybody at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Without any payment or price. 
Incapable of paying his debt. 

A man having no money to pay’ 
his debts. 

A loss tliat cannot he made good. 
Hic king driven from the throne. 
Property on the security' of which 
a loan is taken. 

Dclontures which can not bo 
paid hack during the lifetime 
of the company. 

Jlarriage with many wires. 


An alien. 

Contemporaries. 

Spectators. 

Audience. 

Voluntary. 

Artificial. 

Triennial. 

Binnial. 

Qinquennial. 

Atmosphere. 

7/anrficap. 

Oralis. 

Insolvent. 

Bankrupt. 

Irreparable. 

Exiled. 

Mortgage. 

Irredeemable. 


Polygamp. 
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ExclusUe possession of trade in 
some commodity. Monopoly. 

Practice of liaving one tvife. Monogamy. 

A person grndaally rccoiering CctiiolMceni. 
health after scriona illncfs, 

A carriage which nccompamcs an Arnbvlance. 
army ami serres as a moialJe 
hospital. 

A resolution passed with the Vfianifnous. 
support of all piesent. 

To tell or declare, hcroreliand. To predict. 
Words having the same mearmg. Synonyms. 
Words having opposite meaning Antonyms. 
Something heard through rumour. Heaisay. 

Word for word. Verbatffft. 

A compamon in n criovc. Accompltce . 

A place nhete milk and its Dairy. 

other preparations are kept. 

A practice of giving important A'epotwm. 
posts to one’s relatives and 
frieods irrespectire of quahSca* 
tions. 

ib) By changing the grammatical conetniction. 
Clauses canhc suhstitutedby words and thus the 
size reduced. A 'Noon Clause may be substituted by 
a Noun, Adjective <naase by an Adjective and an 
Adverbial Clause by other words. In case of an 
Adverbial Clause it is not always easy to change it 
into a single word. Even then it can be substituted 
by as few words as posable. 
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(c) Bypwccss of synthesis. 

A number of loose and separate sentences can be 
combined into a bigger Complex or Compound sen- 
tence. The smaller sentences thus joined shall look 
like Subordinate or Co-ordinate Clauses. Such linlc- 
ing together is of great help in precis-writing. 

2. Elimination : Elimination is the process of 
removing or setting aside of things or words. Here 
it means omitting or exclttdingu'ords and the f ententes 
from the passage tokich are of minor importance and 
whose removal will not affect the sense of the passage. 
Following are some of the things which should bo 
avoided or eliminated. 

(a) Elimination of redundancies. 

Redundancy means the use of unnecessary and 
unwanted words in composition and this is consi- 
dered to be a defect. Even renowned authors are a 
prey to this defect. But in a precis such a thing 
can find no place, brevity and exactness being its 
life and soiil. Following are some of the chief forms 
of redundancies which should be strictly avoided. 

(i) Tautology. 

(n) Pleonasm. 

'(m) Verbosity. 

{tv) Circumlocution. 

(y) Repetition. 

(:) Tautology : Tautology means repetition of 
the same Idea in different w'ords in a sen- 
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tcnce. Tor example ; 

Slowly, ^l(p hy tUp Tie forced our way into tlie 
temple. 

Here the worda ‘slowly' and ‘stop liy stej)’ arc 
synonyroou.i and convey tlie same idea. 

(I'O /‘Ironu.im. Uisa defect whiili nicnns the 
use of such words, which, tluniph not 
netually synonymous of those already used, 
add nothing new to the meaning of the 
sentence. For exampie ; 

1’he rtrt'on why he did not come (o eoIJegc was 
as he was ill. 

Here ‘renfon* givc.<i out the real menning of the 
sentence hut the use of the word 'as’ has also loen 
made, though unnecessary. 

(t/i) Vtrlosity : Vcrlosity means the use of 
many words irhcre only a few can Rerve tfio 
jol), fairly and ecjually well. Here U an 
example t 

He iafond of tjoiny to cinema cvcrj-ilay. 
This can 1 e freccl from \crl osjty thus ; 

He goett to cinema daily. 

{fr) Cimimlocvtion : Circumlocution is a round- 
about way of saying things. Various passages 
contain such ways of expiession. They arc 
resorted to simply to give grate to the 

language, but they aught to be avoided. 
Here are some examples of circumlocution. 
Ciicamtacutory Expression Simple Expression 

Sliip of the desert Camel. 

Sweet Swan of Avon Shabespeate. 
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Saint of Sabarmati Mahatma Gandhi. 

Lion of Punjab Lajpat Eai. 

Boot of the World Pamir Plateau. 

Pair sex Women. 

(w) Eepelition : In many passages we find that 
one idea has been repeated over and over 
aeain. This repetition of ideas over and over 
again is called repetition. This is sometimes 
done with the ideaofcmphasisinga point and 
sometimes with the idea of making others 
follow the author’s point of view. Hero aro 
two examples : 

1. He is foolish, he is senseless, ho is unwise, ho 
is brainless and what not. 

2. He is extremelg poor, penniless, resoureelesa 
and in short a pauper. 

Other than Substitution and Elimination the 
following two things if omitted bring about the re- 
quired brevity : 

1, lUiistrations. 

Some authors, in order to bring home their point 
of view and to add beauty and effectiveness to their 
expression, give many •illustrations’ and ‘oxamples’. 
In precis-writing those things, if not actually inevit- 
able, should be avoided. 

2. Omissiofi of subordinatt ctames and eeniences. 

We have already said that Subordinate Noun, 

Adjective and Adverb clauses should be reduced to 
corresponding Noun, Adjective, Adverb or some 
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fiuch word^ ; hut, vor)' often, they can be omittc*! 
altogether. 

In the end it ehat! not ho out of place to remind 
once again that the art of preeis-nritirg is ncquircil 
by constant pmetiee. ftnles only gtiidc and make 
the practice easier. 

SmiMAHY 

FrMii t 

Precis is a or .mmmory of a given piece in Ihe 
/«tr«{ po«iili?e iconfs, nithont Mcrifjcing the scaso 
nnd the central idea of the imssage. 

(fl) It saves time. 

(6) It is an aid to memoty : 

(i) Helps a man of law to grasp the saljent 
points of the ease of his chent. 

(fV) Serves a Journalist to ditcriminato hctwwn 
important and uninqiortant news. 

(in) Helps a etudeot to rcmemler important 
things. 

(c) Helps to develop a clear and a forceful ex- 
pression. 

(d) Distinguishca hctwecjn essential and less 
important in short time. 

Esteotlats of a Good Frocio i 

1. It should contain all the essentia! points of 
tlie original jiassage, 

2. It should be brief. 
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3. It should be perfectly clear. 

4. All the sentences should he properJj’ con-' 
nected. 

5. Its size should bo proportionate. 

C. It should have a pointed heading. 

7. It should be in Indirect Form of Narration. 

8. Language sliorild 1 c writer’s ou'n and free 
from various hinds of mistakes. 

How to make a precit i 

1. Read the passage slowly, carefully and repea- 
tedly. 

2. Try to concentrate on the meaning of the 
whole passage also. 

3. Central idea of each paragraph should be 
underlined. 

4. Ideas to be noted on a separate paper and 
arranged. 

G. After arrangement ideas should be developed 
and a rough draft prepared. 

6. Rough draft should be read repeatedly and 
unimportant things done away with. 

7. Draft should be balanced one. 

8. In precis, arrangement of thoughts in the 
original passage should be maintained. 

9. Write your own language. Sentences should 
be chained together in Indirect Form of Narration 
and in third person. 

10. Connectives should bo properly used. 

11. In the precis of official correspondence, 
opening and eondudtag portions are to he left, out. 
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12. Draft precis? . filioiiltl ic compared with the 
original pa«s.agc to fee that all points have been 
covered and no mistakes left over. 

12. rrecis should he nearly ojie third of the 
original fn'-sage. 

14. Give an expressne title aNo. 

A.rt of BrevUj $ 

Brevity is very necessary for precis and this can 
be achieved by the follouing ways: 

(n) lly living one wonl in plaecof many. 

(6) lly changing the grammatical construction. 

(c) By Synthesis. 

(fl) By removing Tautology. Pleonasm, Verio- 
sity, Cirtumlomtion and Itepetition. Illustrations 
should Ic avoided as far as pos.«iblc and subordinate 
clauses converted into words. 



MODEL PRECIS 


" Passages 

; 1 

The most common observation that 
ia made about our countrymen is that 
millions of people live in a condition 
Townr. of struggling poverty. Our standard 

of living ia very low and the per capita 
Per capita In- IS QUO of the lowcst in the 

whole world. But even a mo, at rapid 
Natnnl *«• survey of our natural resomcea is 

pnverty.’ ^ cuough to show that India is rich with 

potentialities of an allround develop- 
ment. Our soils and climate are varied, 
capable of producing all types of crops. 
Our mineral resources too are fairly 
varied and sufficiently rich.- We have 
a vast human population and a huge 
livestock. Thus we have the paradox 
, , . . , - of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

On examining the causes of this 
poverty one thing that strikes us is 
the criminal waste and under-develop- 
W..U or Re ment of our resources. There is was- 
i"."of n..t’S tago of human resources on account 
«sp«ricDcc of ill health, ignorance and unemploy- 
ment. The average expectation of 
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life is short nnd thus much of the 
matUTOi <‘K\W'rU‘nce is lost to the coun- 
try. Altho^l^‘h we hftve plenty of 
ufttcr rcsniircc^, only two penent of 
the potcntinl untcr powiT has l»ccn 
developed nl tlic tnoment Of the 
poti-ntial ftrahle nrea, only nlMnit JIO 
per rent is liein^,' utili>c«l for proiliie. 
live purpose nnd 70 per «rnt is l.\ing 
unste. Snnil.irly, only 2.7 jkt c»-nt of 
our forest re«oureea ore being iitili**ed. 

Wastage of eopitol nnses from unpro- 
ductive investment anti imperfect uti- 
lisation of esLstmg eopita! rt'sourci*. 

Thus whether it is land, labour or 
cnpital, ivc nro utilising a small part 
of our pro<luciivc power. Is it, then, 
any wonder that wc arc poor ? 

Peio(« 

1. Struggling poTerty. 

2. Low standnnl of living and lowest 
capita’ income. 

3. I’arndov of plenty and po\-erty. 

4. Criminal waste of resources both material as 
well as human and loss of mature experience due to 
ill health and short spin of life. 

5. Only two per cent of vmter potentiality, 
thirty per cent of the productive land and 25 per 
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^nt of forest resources are utilised ; liencO 
poverty. 

Heading : PMerltJ and FlenUj. 

Precis-made 

POVERTY AND PLENTY 

one — “ 

development we taYe the.P“._^_^j waste and under- 
midst of plenty, 7-^e f»,e loss of mature 

development of our the main causes 

kpericnce by immature ^ the potential 

of our poverty. Only at. ve Ld and 

water power, 30 per cent of the ptou 
25 per cent of tUo forest .vsou« s 
In face of this imperfect utilisati 
resources it is no wonder that we are poor. 

2 

w • « fnllacv that because co- 

to'L'l™. ' .t banL lave to serve the 
Vs'. S of avrioultnrists they cannot bo 
:e,'LV,'Vs.'r;™ on sWcUy banking lines. On the 
„.,.s..s,.s run in r„ far as the 

"opSvc hanks are good husmes^ 

* ♦hilt they bo able to 

concerns, that uu^ . 

strircrr-iahsTd 

CMdliton* tber 


(r*a(«r •ov*,,- 

tas* r»om pro* 


' arcoimt of incir - c - - 

acquaintance with agricultural condi- 

f “■ the provincial and ccn.ral hanks 
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are m a position to render iivjful 

f.onri'v*, but to fulfil this role they 

ehotild recpj:ni*»* th*’ir actirities on the 

lin»s of rowmercial l>ankr. It !< not 

pra^ttavWe in siex« of the past coramit- 

ments of tliese hanks that they should 

inunMht»-ly reeast themselvpa cn ex* 

artly the same Un»^ as joint stork 

Ittnk*. The proeess will have to varj' 

from yiTOvir.eo to prorinro nrttjfrhnp u 

to the position of caeh bank, hut the 

final objeel should be defimtelysel out 

atwl If thU prineiple is treopnited the 

B'e-erve ISank wall be pLad t«> r»*iuhT 

tufh teihnicwl ft«tntan'V a* jt ran 

toaranU •noV t<^a«troctiott bating 

rrpard to the indiaidnat eirtaimdaneo<i 

ofthe SHiaotis institutions. It wOTihl 

contribute pro.atly to tie health of aliVtsTTm 

the oor»fwfBti»f. niorcmem if closer 

eont.v't n>aM Ik* fstablidM*.! with first 

cls-s commetT'ial bank* Ihrri^photit 

and that iho*/* in charpr of tie move. 

tTas-nt in vfcrious pcociws pet 

iMo totii-h wt'h tlje*e ornimrrcaal 

l>atiVs arvl take tieir advht* in re- 

Ofp^fUjlO;. iVlf b'jsinoss con- >«•«••> «#**MS 

t*<"t (an aUo Is- c*'abh«br«I by ««•* 

Ofeiat'nr Uari,« mskir.p rnofe «‘e of n^^r*'*** 
rorurefn>l Ktnks ftAtMhti? ft^r 
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investment of their surplus funds as 
well as for obtaining credit from them 
on Government paper or otherwise. 
Commercial banks might also, on, their 
part, ntilise cooperative banks for the 
collection of bills in small places where 
they have no offices of their own. 
Such mutual dealings will promote 
mutual understanding and bring the 
cooperative banka more into touch 
with commercial. 

{210 ti'ords) 

Poiota 

1. Cooperative Banka can render useful service 
to the agriculturists even if they arc nm on strictly 
hanking lines. 

2. Being acquainted with the agricultural 
luoblems they can derive greater benefits from cen- 
tral and provincial banks. 

3. If reorganised! on commercial linos but 
reconstructed according to individual need'*, tliey can 
secure technical assistance from the Ilc'scive Bank. 

4. Closer contact with first cla's commercial 
banks will help the grow’lh of cooperative move, 
ment, 

6. Cooj>crative tanks should invest tlieir 
Mirjdus in commercial I anks ami the commercial 
1 anks should nI«o cooperate with them and utihVe 
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their scmccs for collection of bills etc. Such mutual 
co-operation will help the gro%vth of both. 

Heading : Co-optrative JJanLs 
PreeUmade 
CO OPERATIVE BANKS 

Cooperative banks can render real help to the 
agriculturlbts on banking lines as well. Bemg ^lell 
acquainted with the agricultural conditions these 
cooperative banks can derive useful services from 
the provincial and central banks proi ided they are 
reorganized on the lines of commercial banks. If 
this reconstruction is effected with due regard to 
the circumstances of indiiidual institutions the 
Heserve Bank \\iU gladly render them technical 
assistance. Closer contact with commercial banka 
n ill promote the health of the cooperative move- 
ment. To encourage mutual understandmg and 
closer touch, surplus funds may be invested mth 
and credit may be obtained from commercial banks 
which on their part may utilize cooperative banks 
for the collection of bills in small places. 

{1 18 tcords) 
3 

Decision of far-reaching importance 
to the Lidian textile industry were 
taken at the recent meeting of the 
Textile Control Board in Bombay. It 
is gathered from the talks that the Bes«i»ri*ig •!>« 

^ export merliet 

export market in textiles is to be imcxtnee 
regulated. The countries in the Middle 
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India, being^te jjggj. Africa are in dire 

Middh’^’^EaSt cloth and India is their only 

*ea *bale*’^ne supplj at present. This has 

qSaiit^^ detejt priccs aud poor 

lorated quality of cloth exported. The Textile 

Control Board feel that if a laissez 
faire policy is adopted towards the 
cloth export trade, it will earn for 
India a very bad reputation and will 
make it difficnlt for her to retain the 


Ilsmtloa ct 

prteei and seal 
«f qualify and 
cxpnrt prlc«a 
<« be iatSmated 
<« the Govern* 
inen<« «f thy 
overocae mar- 
bet. 


export markets especially in the post- 
^'ar period. Tlie autlioritics propose 
firstly to fix pi ices for cloth exports 
and secondly to check the quality of 
thQ cloth exported. The Government 
will set up adequate machinery to ins- 
pciit all cloth intended for export and 
affix a stamp certifying its quality. 
Prices somewhat higher than in the 
internal market will bo fixed for ex- 
ported cloth. The Government ^^ill 
iutiiuato to the Governments of the 


overseas market the rcasoimbJe price 
of such cloth provided those Govern- 
moiiU undertake to control internal 


trade in Ihc consumer's inlerc.st. 


Profit! to bo The authorities in Indian ho jiro- 
dimtoUc po«?o to fix priccsof Indian clotli c.xport.s 

cJJIrtmva”*’' *'1 a alight higher level than domestic 
prices will do well to bear in mind 
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thf* eignificnnce of the nrAzilinn 
Government’s polity of utUiwng profits 
from exports to\\ivn!s6wl«Mmng lio- 
mcstic prices. This means that as 
against tlio pre-n-ar teiidenty of homo 
trade prices to sulsidire exports, to- 
day n itU a strong overseas dematid» 
exports can snlsidire home trade 
prices. ^Yhile no one will enril at the 
authorities exerciring a rcasoimhlo 
check over the quality of the goods 
exported, the question of fixing pricM 
is A very delicate one and must be 
decided after giving due coDsideralion 
to the fact that India hcn«olf is paying 
eery high prices for Imported goods 
nhich she lias to buy. Side by sido 
%rith the qualitative check on cloth 
exports, ft quantitative check is also 
needed, as a country like India nUh 
400 million souls to clothe ran ill 
afford to supply the full needs of other 
countries at the sacrifice of her own 
needs. 


g«tdr4 inr 
th* 

Ivporl pHfM 


QmBi>r« 1 1 V • 

ckrek 

(spar* pr tkt 
(bih >• ai<» 
B««S*4te mNi 


!»«*« 
of IbSO 


Pelots 

1. Textile Board dedded to regulate the c.t{Kirt 
of textiles. 

2. India, being the solo exporting country to 
Africa and Middle East, the prices cf Indian te.xtilcs 
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have gone up and the quality gone do^vn. This may 
earn a bad reputation for India and its Textile 
Industry. 

3. Fixation of the export prices, slightly higher 
than the internal price and to check the quantity 
of cloth exported is needed. 

4. Government to intimate the Go^e^nment8 of 
the overseas market the price fixed. 

5. Profit earned by fixing higiier export price 
to he utilized to suhsidizo the internal prices. 

0. Quantitative check on the export, in order 
to meet the needs of the huge Indian population, 
should also bo exercised. 

Heading ; Control of Textile ExporU. 

Pr«cU-isade 

CONTROL OF TEXTILE EXPORTS 

The Textile Control Board in Bombay decided 
to regulate the export market in textiles. India 
being the only source of supply in cloth to the 
Middle East and Africa, prices of cloth haves hot up 
and the quality producer! is poor. The authorities 
propose to control both the prices and quality to 
maintain the Indian reputation in foreign markets. 
The fixed prices will be intimated to the overseas 
governments to control tlieir internal trade. 

The ])ront6 carnwl by raising prices of the cloth 
exported should be utilized in holjnng the domestic 
prices after the Brazifion Government’s pattern. 
Apart from the qtinlity the fixing of prires must he 
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guided by the fact that India has to pay high prices 
for her imports. ^Yith a view to her vast population 
check on cloth exports is -equally 
(]37 u-ords) 

A 

The most important development 
in the bullion market during the 
■week Under re\ncw is the cessation of 
sales of silver by the Reserve Bank 
of India from Wednesday onwards. 
On Tuesday the bank sold as on the 
previous days 100 bars on tender 
which fetched Rs 132-12 0 per 100 
tolas. At the same timeit intimated 
to the market that, until further 
notice, it would not be offering any 
silver from W'ednesday. Welhmformed 
loBK Ik* quaitera in the market take this 
enconnsa apa- actioii of the Bank to mean that the 
cessation or stoppage of sales is not 
a temporary phase but one which woxild 
last for a prolonged period if not 
permanently. Perhaps there is some 
justification for holding this view, 
because we believe the bank is not so 
irresponsible as to encourage specula* 
tion by stopping sales for a few days 
and resuming them thereafter. 
It is difficult to explain why. the hank 


quantitative 

advisable. 

Reaerve Built 
!»• stopped 
Bsl« of Oliver 
to tko boUloii 
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has ceased sales. The easiest expla- 
nation is that the Bank might havo 
run out of stocks or that the stocks 
might have reached the level which 
the authorities havo decided before- 
hand alone to raaiutaia for any future 
emergency. There is, of course, no 
reason why these explanations should 
not be regarded as correct. It may be 
noted, in this connection, that as 
against the 100,000 bars obtained 
from the U.S.A. on Lease Lend basis 
last year, the Bank has so far sold 
about 47,000 bars. It is, of course, 
impossible oven to guess how much 
of silver has been used for coinage 
purposes. But, even on a conservative 
estimate, it is unlikely that the 
balance will exceed 50% of the metal 
obtained imder Lend Lease. It has 


Shorl*s« 

stock. 


been suggested that the Government 
of India might be negotiating with 
the U.S.A. Government for further 


shipments of silver under Lend Lease. 
But enquiries made in quarters close 
to American circles reveal that the 
chances of another instalment of 
Lend Lease silver to India arc practi- 
cally nil. Further, wo wonder whether 
the Government itself would make 


of 
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any such attempt if the report he 
correct that the 100,000 liars, winch it 
obtained from the U.S.A. last year, 
arc to be rctomcil within fi%e years 
from the date of delixery, that is 
about the middle of 1040, at the latest. 

{377 icord») 

Poiots 

1. IleRerve Hank has intimated cessation of thx' 
Bales of silver to the bullion market. 

2. Stoppage may contiimc for long if not 
permanently, because tlic bank doe^ not encourage 
ppceulation. 

0. ShorUgo of stock Is taken to be the reason 
for stopping this sale. 

Heading : Bullion JAiriet Bloclfd 
Preda-made 

BULUON MARKET BLOCKED 

Tiic Iloferve Hank of India intimotwi the cessa- 
t ion of sales of silver lo the bullion market from 
Wednesday onwanU. This stoppage ja taken to 
last for a prolonged fx-ti'xk The responsible posi- 
tionof thcRevrve Hank which can never encourage 
speculation inakts lb«gnc«> possible. The in'-ulTi. 
cieiit stocks can be the jiossiblo reason for this 
ct-s^at^on of saUs. ‘Hu* l>ank has sold onh 47,000 
bars agaiiM 100,000 bars obtained from IT.S.A. on 
Lease I.cnd basis last year. The niijoiint of silver 
iis«tl for coinage Iscing unkuemn, the balance with 
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the bank can hardly bo guessed to exceed 50% of 
what it obtained last 3'ear. The chances for further 
shipment from U.S.A. being nil and the Lend 
Lease silver already obtained being returnable 
within five years, fresh instalments from U.S.A. 
can neither bo possible nor negotiated upon. 

[137 icords) 

5 

Last week a reference ivas made swbiUMiJon of 

iw -,1 the ogrlcuUnral 

to the recommendations of the prfee* «o w- 
. efore the profit 

Krishnamachari Committee on sta^ mereioin egr^ 
bilizatlon of agricultural prices and roiee n# puis. 
since then more details have become ofVfticnirBHftV 
available, although the Committee 
of the Government of India did not 
let the press have an advance copy 
of these recommendations, the preli- 
minary object of which is stated to be 
‘to restore the profit margin in agri- 
culture by a policy of State assistance, 
so that it may induce agricultural 
investment, raise the purchasing power 
of the agricultural population and 
nrovide a larce domestic market. The Eacour«finein- 

, . . 1, . , . veMmrnt tn 

obvious implication is that, by ensu- ■srjcuiiore. 
ring reasonable prices, agriculture will 
be made an assuredly profitable pro- 
position, so as to make more people 
invest their funds n agriculture. This 
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'vil rniso purclia<)ing jiowcr ami pro- 
duction and imply a larger domestic 
market uhicli, it is ncc«llcs'^ to say, 
irilJ be most nelcomo nt a tiino fuch 
ns tbe present, when indnsslrles nre 
both eipandmg and einlnrkiug on 
lmpro»«n»«t ncw Uncs. A |ioini that requires to 
ruti* he noted is that, although ngneulture 

trfii forms the main oceiii)ation of a great 

tmT majority of this country's jjopidation 
“**• and, hence, am* improvement in their 

•CricatMrlcta. i • • , , , t 

purchasing power isLoimil to 1 e appro- 
eiahle, this improvement in the agri- 
culturists’ purchasing ]»ower i», in its 
turn, dependent upon the employment 
position of the non-agricultural clashes 
inasmuch as the level of employment 
oftbevcwill not only determme the 
total agricultural output but also the 
prices of Bucli output. This only 
proves, n» roasiy have before now 
priM •taboixk- pointed out, tbst price Btabilization 
M cannot be viewevi, muchless attempted 
•«M****DrMne as an uolntcd measure. Wc are thore- 
besides its recora- 

•ad oAm mendations on stabilization of agri- 

Iblngs sboald ^ 

af,o be fboagbi cultural prfces, (hc Committee has also 
made a number of other recommenda- 
tions aimed at cfTecting certain dras- 
tic reforms in the lantl revenue system. 



It is gratifying to learn that tlie Com- 
laittee has not sxiggcatcd crop restric- 
tion as one of the means of ensuring a 
fair orlJtgh price, altlioiigh it envisages 
regulation of acreage in respect of 
cash crops. It ia understood the Com- 
mittee has recommended an expansion 
of Ijoth food and non-food crops. 

{348 uojrfs) 
rolnts 

1. Stabilization of agricultural prices in order 
to improve the purchasing power of the agricul- 
turists. 

2. Encouraging investment in agriculture. 

3. Improvement of the purchasing power of 
the agriculturists will depend upon the employment 
position of non-agricuUurists. 

4. Stabilization of agricultural prices is no iso- 
lated measure. 

5. Drastic rcforins in revenue system and no 
restriction on crops but regulation of acreage have 
also been suggested. 

Heading : Stahilizalion of Agt xcuUural Prices. 

Precis made 

STABILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

The Krishnamaebari Committee recommended 
the stabilization of the agricultural prices ‘to restore 
the proGt margin in agriculture’ to induce agricul- 
ttiral investment, to raise the purchasing power of 
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the ailtivaton and to provide a large domestic 
marhet. Ihc reasonable prices would make more 
people invest funds in agriculture. The appreciable 
factor of developed purchasing power depending 
upon the employment position of the non-agricul- 
tural classes would determine both the total 
agricultural output and the prices thereof. Hence 
price stabilization is no isolated measure. The 
committee has also suggested some drastic reforms 
in the revenue system xiith no restrictions on crops 
but it has suggested! the regulation of acreage in 
<;asU crops and the evpans'on of both food and non- 
foo<l crops. 

(116 icords) 

6 

The outstanding feature of the Report of the Cen- 
tral Hoard of Directors of theReserve Bank of India 
for the j car ended 3Ctb Juno, 1947. is the timely 
^^a^ni^g to the Government of India and Pakistan 
that unices correctives are applied without delay, 
there is a danger of the very foundations of society 
and the economic life of the country being under- 
mined by dcejX'ning penury and despair. The Report 
strikingly points out that but for the hope that a 
spectly resolution oftbe constitutional problem might 
leave Government strong and ready to deal with 
urgent problems urgently, the economic situation in 
this country remains bleak and more full of prob- 
Icuw challenging solutions than ssas the case ever, 
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even (luring the anxious years of ^ 

Keport suggests that the nervacirg 

directions. The first is t ® 

corruption. Unless its corrosive 

ed rapidly, controls, according to the ‘ 

deteriorate progressively ■"“> ’j”" „fty and all 

and lawahiding members of ‘''“"T^ave to be 

talk of planned development ^ t 

alandoncd. Secondly, the seventy o ' 

must he lessened if — ",r:l\ave not 

production crisis. Altho g 

put fortvard P°“‘ ,vhere they say that 

doubtless mean it, espe y . jtyofthe 

there seems is 

last budeet is defoatiDg productive 

hindering the formation suggestions 

purposes. Our only Jf^rem. 

oftheDlrcctors is riu^t - correctly 

But tve must add that * 1,0 country’s malady 

diagnosed the ^e^edies for it. « is 

.and have prescribed then p„n,i„iona now to 

for the governments ol urn effectively administer it. 
accept that prescription anu e 

Preci* made 

vroNOMlC COBKEOTIVES 
The Central Board of Direetors of 
Bank of India in their annual Beport for 1017 ^ o 

suggested strikingly ‘‘‘“XrioroTcormetts 

and Pakistan of the speedy apphe 
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to the fast cleteriornting economic situation of the 
country. Tliis corrective is to Ic applied first to the 
Universal corruption which renders all controls and 
talks of developments useless to the great disadvan- 
tage of the poor. Secondly, the concctive is to be 
directed towards lessening the severity of the last 
budget hindering the formation of Capital for pro- 
duction. It is only advisable for both the govern- 
ments to avail of this jiointed Buggestion to make 
themselves strong for economic contingencies. 

{112 tfordi) 

7 

There was a time whcn.it was imagined that tho 
Indian Provincial Budget waa merely a gamble in 
rains. If there were good and timely rams and the 
crops were good, receipts from land revenue and 
other allied taxes were bound to be satisfactory* and 
Government did not have to vorry about Budget 
deficits. That this theory is only partially true -was 
realised for the first time during the great slump of 
the thirties. During those years, the price factor 
played the most important part anil depressed the 
financial outlook of all tho Provincial Govcniments 
in India. The receipts of the United Provinces 
Government also fell considerably and forced them 
to effect economy in expenditure. Between the years 
1021-37, the revenne ranged between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 13 crorcs and in eleven of these years, there 
were budget deficits. Nation building departments 
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mre starved and the Government contented them- 
selves with a hand-to-mouth existence. 

The position nnderwentaslightehange unhide 

rormation of popular Gocemme itv bcean 

in 1037. The tempo of Government actn t, ^ 

to gather some volume, but >t that 

“TnSa:— ^ 

economy and brought on the whole of 

resources of tlie Trovince, as —nscs and the 
India, we diverted for War The 

economic position deteriorated mme a hicicnsed 
volume of money in the country, howo«r,^^ 

to an unprecedented extent on ^^t^tripped ex- 

of the Provincial Government s . ,,g surpluses 

pendituro. During the war were 

became the order of the day. „„ly 

mostly in the nature '"'"‘‘ j ^hherate action 
partly tho result of conscious o .p^jecs kecrh’K 

on the part of Government. 

ffir alicad of the salary and dearness on 

of Governtnent and the reduction o these 

development departments , ontributorj’ 

surpluses to Bonio extent. But t cn 

factor on thereeeiptBidewasthoiuhaUo^^^.^ 

in the receipts fiom Incomc-ta > _ d.st a^cof 

.andBome "‘her sources of revenue. 

mflalion still continues and the 
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is nearly three times the pre-war sire. {371 icordx) 
{U.P. Board 1949) 

Pr«c!« foade 
PROVINCIAL BUDGET 

That the Indian Provincial Budget was a gam- 
ble in rains is lately understood to be only partially 
true during the last thirties when the price factor 
depressed the financial outlook of the Provincial 
Governments in India. Tlje narrow receipts result- 
ed in Budget deficits and economised expenditure 
to the utter disadvantage of the nation-building 
departments. 

But for the resignation of the popular Ministry 
in 1030 this deficit position w'ould have been im- 
proved. The World War II further deteriorated the 
economic position of the Provinces. The priority 
to wat-purposes, the inflated currency and the 
thoughtful manoeuvres of the Provinci.il Govern- 
ments resulted in Biulget surpluses at the cost of 
development departments. The inflation still dis- 
allows the normality of the Provincial Budgets to 
come. {120 u-onh) 

8 

In judging of the circumstances in our own 
country we have to con^d'sr all inatmer of factors 
and we have to plan accordingly and go ahead step 
by step, so as not to break up something we have 
without replacing it immediately with something 
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better. It is fairly easy to break things up. It is 
not so easy to construct. It is quite possible that, 
in an attempt to change the economic system, you 
may have a period of scmL*disaster, you may even 
stop production uhicli wo aim at. Ultimately, 
perhaps very gradual!}', you may build up a new 
kind of appar.atus. But for the moment you will 
break up the existing apparatus. That is undesir* 
able when all our energies have to be concentrated 
on production. Tlie Honourable ^lember referred 
to a certain report which was issued by a sub-com- 
mittee of the AlMndia Congress Committee, of 
which I had the honour to be Cliairman. I would 
recommend him and other members to read that 
report carefully, because that report was a care- 
fully drafted document. It was not by any means 
a final report. It was a report to bo considered 
firstly by the Working Committee of the Congress 
and secondly by the All-India Congress Committee. 
The report itself states that it is only n rough blue- 
print anti tliat the.se matters Trill have to be consi- 
dered by the Planning Commission which it recom- 
mended. Certain other factors were laid down in 
it in regard to the nationalization of defence indus- 
tries and key industries. Xow it is perfectly true 
that, in so far as the National Congress is concerned, 
it accepted this principle about 17 years ago — the 
nationalization, ownership or control of defence and 
key industries and public utilities — and I do believe 
that such inrlustrics will have to be Jisti&aJiiizs'd si 
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some time or other. Then again the Congress in 
its various resolutions has also indicated that this 
process of nationalization should go a little further 
in other directions. But when you come down to 
giving effect to this, you have to think of which 
to choose first and how to do it without upsetting 
the present structure and without actually interfer- 
ing production. {367 words) 

{U.P. Board, J950) 

Precis-made 

NATIONALIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
To construct an existing structure being difficult 
no haphazard undoing'of a thing is desirable unless a 
definitely better one is substituted. An economic 
change may disturb and even stop production 
but the report made by the sub-committee of the 
All-India Congress Committee referred to by the 
Honourable member is not yet final and needs recon- 
sideration by the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress, the All-India Congress Committee and the 
rccommendwl Planning Commission. The report 
also refers to the inevitable and seventeen years old 
Congress principle of Ivationalization of Defence 
and key industriee. As to the expansion of na- 
tionalization one Tsill have tiunk the what and how 
of a thing to be taken up without interference to 
production. 

{120 words) 

9 

Climate influences labour not only by innervating 
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the labourer or by iuTigorating him, but also by the 
effect it produees on the regularity of his habits. 
Thus we find that no people living m a very north- 
ern latitude have ever possessed that steady indus- 
try for which the inhahitants of temperate regions 
are remarkable. In the mote northern countries 


the severity of the weather and, at some seasons, 
the deficiency of light render it impossible for the 
people to continue their usual out-of-doors em- 
ployment. The result is that the working classes, 
being compelled to cease from the ordinary pursmts, 
are rendered more prone to desultory habits. The 
chain of their industry is, as it were, broken and 
they lose that impetus which long continued prao- • 
tice always gives. Hence there arises a national 
character more fitful and capricious than that pos- 
d hv a people ivhoso climate permits the regular 
eaetciso of their ordinary industry. Indeed, so 
powerful is the influence of this principle that we 
perceive its operations even under the most opposite 
eirenmstances. It would be difficult to conceive a 
greater difference in government, laws, religion, and 
manners than that which distingnisli Sweden and 
Norway on one hand, from Spain and Portugal on 
the other. But tliese four countries liar e one great 
point in common. In all of them, continuer! agri- 
cultural industry is impracticable. In tlio twu 

southern countries labour is interrupted by tlio dry- 

lies-** of the weather and by the consequent state of 
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the soil. In the two northern countries the same 
effect is produced by the severity of the -vv inter and 
the shortness of the da 3 ’s. The consequence is that 
these four nations, though so different in other res- 
pacts, are fill teinatkaWe for ft certain instability and 
fickleness of character. (29S words) 

(l/.P. Board, 1951) 

Precis made 

CLIMATE AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 
Climate, being a potent agency to influence the 
energies and regular habits of the labourers, the 
temperate zones encouragesteadierindustrj’than the 
northern latitudes uhich make continued employ’* 
tnent impossible due to their severe weather and 
defleient light. This forced unemployment develops 
irregular habits and fading to bring the force natural 
to continued work, gives a whimsical character to a 
nation. For example, having vast differences in 
their laws and manners, Sweden and Xorwaj* with 
their severe vi inter, Spain and Portugal w itli their 
diy vve.'ither have hroken the continued agricultural 
industry and are remarkable for their fickle 
character. (98 tcotds) 

10 

Tlie Egyptians, Greeks and l» 0 ’»»ans divided the 
month in different w’ays. . Today there is only one 
system in the whole civilized W'orld. The Arabic 
system of numerals dilated the clumsy Ptoman 
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method and became universal. The revival of 
learning and the discovery of painting immensely 
facilitated the spread of knowledge. Today tho 
same scientific terms arc used all over the world : 
scientific discoveries arc made known and become 
available to all countries, and scientific symbols and 
tables, compiled by many workers in different coun- 
tries, are common property. The sciences of astro- 
nomy and navigation have enabled the ships of all 
peoples to travcise the globe. Systems of weights 
and measures, which at one time were of great 
variety, have been reduced to two throughout 
nearly the whole civilized world. The Health. 
Section of the League of Nations has established 
an international system of nomenclature of diseases 
and of vital statistics with benefit to public health 
everywhere. AU this knowledge is used internation- 
ally without thought of its origin. Germany is 
not humiliated by using the meridian of Greenwich 
or the French metre, and the people of America do 
not resent using the British pound weight and yard. 
Sufferers from tuberculosis all over the world are- 
helped by the work of German physicians and 
millions of JIahatma Gandhi’s countrymen accept 
and benefit from the researches of i'rench and 
English doctors of medicine on malaria. Scientific 
discovery has done far more to promote international 
unity than ever religion did. The peacetime ser- 
vices of the post office, telssgrapih, telephone and 
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transport have to a large extent been international- 
ised either by Government action or private enter- 
prise. The great literature and art of all countries 
are within the reach of all. We read translations 
of Chinese and Japanese masterpieces and the 
medieval cathedrals of Europe appeal to those of 
all faiths and countries. Culturally and economi- 
cally the people of the world are today closer 
than they have ever been before in the past. 

(328 words) 
(U.P. Board, 1952) 

SaENCE AND INTERNATIONAL UNITY 
ScientiBc discoveries introduced universal simp- 
lieity in the divisions of month and nnmerala of 
various nations. Astronomy encouraged world- 
wide navigation. The different weigliing and mea- 
suring systems have been reduced to tn o throughout 
thoMorld. The nomenclature of diseases has bene- 
fited the world. Germany freely uses the Greenwich 
time and French metre and America the British 
pound weight and j-ard. Gennany has helped the 
-norld against tuberculosis. England and France 
have helped India againrt malaria. The means of 
communication and transport have been interna- 
tionalised. The art and literature of all countries 
arci made accessible to all. Thii-s science rather 
than religion has brought the nations closer than 
ever. (106 words) 
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Passages for Practice 
1 

After knowledge, there is no one passion which 
has done so much good to mankind as the love of 
money. It is to the love of money that we owe 
all trade and commerce ; in other wonls, the posse- 
ssion of cverj’ comfort and luxury which our own 
country is unable to supply. Trade and commerce 
have made us familiar with the productions of 
many lands, have awakened curiosity, and have 
windcDcd our ideas by bringing us in contact with 
nations of various manners, B]>cech and thought. 
They have supplied an outlet for energies which 
would otherwise hare been \TOstcd, have accustomed 
men to habits of enterprise, forethought and cal* 
culation, have communicated to us many arts of 
great utility, and have put ms in possession of some 
of the most valuable remedies uith which uo are 
acquainted, cither to save life or to lessen pain. 
These things uc owe to the love of money. If 
theologians could succeed in their desire to destroy 
tlmt love, all these things would cease, and wo 
should relaj)se into barbarisnu 

( U.r. Jtoard, 1953) 

2 

The airangemculandsi/corihefactorj* buildings 
will bo determiue*! 1^* the kind of tnamifacturing 
and the volume of the business. This arrangement 
should permit the product to move progresaively 
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towards the finished stores room without any rever- 
sal of direction and witli tho least expenditure of 
power and time. 

Therefore, the factory must be divided into 
departments and with the increasing volume of 
business there is the further division of each depart- 
ment into sections. In chaise of the factory organi- 
zation is the superintendent. lie must possess a 
technical knowledge and knowledge of men. His 
business is production and its delivery on contract 
time. Below the superintendent are the foremen In 
charge of the difierent departments. Their work is 
confined to the selection, supervision, and discipline 
of the labour force under them and of submitting 
reports to the superintendent. A watch over work- 
men is necessary, so gatekeepers arc engaged to 
record the in-going and out-going of workmen. 

In short, a factory is organized on the hne of 
least resistance. Thus it enables the enterpriser to 
get the maximum at minimum cost. 

{VJ^~ Board, 1940) 

3 

When you have got a largo balance in the current 
account, you transfer that part of the money which 
you do not need for the present to the fixed deposit 
account. It is called fixed, because of the period 
which must elapse before you can turn it into liquid 
cash. You can keep your money fixed for any period 
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you like — the longer the period, the higher the rate 
of interest. 

If you require this money before the period is 
over, you can have your fixed deposit receipt dis- 
counted. But the option of discounting the receipt 
is that of the bank and not yours. 

In industrially advanced countries people prefer 
investing their surplus money in industrial concerns 
and not keeping it fixed with the Bank though the 
Bank has to reinvest this sum in order to earn more 
than what it pays to the depositor. 

{U.P. Board, mi) 
4 

Whatever its merits, the new agreement between 
India and Burma will have an unfavourable reception 
in certain quarters in both countries j in Burma 
because of the concessions made and in India, be- 
oauso of its restrictions on emigration from this 
country. But India has presumably achieved 
more than Burma w’as prepared originally to offer. 
Changes in the old order of free movement bet- 
ween the two countries were inevitable, and the 
Indian delegation under Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai 
went to Burma to secure the maximum protection 
for the greatest possible number of Indians affected. 

Behind the sharp deterioration in relations 
between the two communities which led to the seri- 
ous Indo-Burman riots of three years ago, were 
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problems regarding the status and re-emplojmenfc of 
Indians ; and in his report on the riots, Mr. Justice 
Braund pleaded for re-examination of the whole 
Indian question. We are aware, Jlr. Justice Braund 
wrote, that within a measumhlc period it will lie 
within the power of Burma to direct a policy of her 
owTi of immigration from India and elsewhere ; but 
we cannot conceive that any snch policy can, with 
safety or with justice, he framed until the whole 
field of the economic relations between India and 
Burma, and of Indiana and Burmans within Burma, 
and of the vital needs of each, has been more 
adequately studied. 

The outcome was the appointment two years ago 
of Mr. James Baxter to examine the question of 
Indian immigratin into Burma. His proposals were 
considered hy both Governments and it was agreed, 
without commitment on either s.de, that they 
formed a suitable ba-sis for negotiation. The agree- 
ment now reached is based on two main principles : 
firstly, that Burma has snbject to the provisions of 
the Government of Burma Act of 1935 the right to 
determine the composition of her own population 
and, secondly, that Indians who have wholly iden- 
tified themselves with the interests of Burma should 
enjoy the same rights as members of the permanent 
population. 


(C7J’. Board, 1942) 
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5 

Public opinion is invariablj’^ watchful towards, 
and often suspicious of, the middleman. This ten- 
dency has its cause partly in the recognition of 
the fact that intermediaries carry none of the risks 
incidental to production. Crop failures or cattle 
plagues that may ruin the cultivator inflict no 
mortal hurt on the business of the middlemen. In- 
deed, periodn of agricultural depression are not un- 
commonly those in which distributors prosper most. 
In the main, distributors arc tolerably secure in the 
enjoyment of their profit margins, merchants being, 
as a rule, in a position by adjusting prices, to pass on. 
to the consumer any rise in costs, while commission 
agents are concerned mainly with obtaining their 
commission over the largest possible turnOTor. It 
is clear, however, that public opinion is not fully 
informed on the costs and the risks incidental to 
the business of distribution in modern conditions. 
We deprecate cosy generalities suggesting that every 
ill from which the cultivators sufler is traceable to 
the existence of rapacious and unnecessar3’ middle- 
men. Such statements disturb confidence, while 
distracting attention from faults in tho system of 
marketing which are capable of being rcracdiwl or 
removed. 

That abuses exist is, however, be^’Ond dispute. 
For instance, when the primarj’ collector, who acts 
also 08 o money-lender, succeeds in getting a cnlti- 



%ator into liis grip, lie is apt to «■<(' hh advantage 
rutlilc'sly. Again, »t H certain tiint there ate 
various scrvi< C3 of marketing and distriltition per- 
formed each b}’ a separate Intcrmcdiarj’ which, 
under an ideal system, might util I e rendered !iy a 
yinglo intcruuHliary. Bad communiealions and 
chaotic conditions of marketing encourage a 8iii*cr- 
fluity of middlemen. Th« prt*»surr of life, too, parti- 
cularly m the more highly po|iiilnted trart** of the 
country, tends to operate m the same direction, 
since it (lrl\C8 men to seek a living, however imuifli- 
oient and Insecure, wherever opjiortunitv offers. 

IV. r. Jlwnl. 1943) 

6 

■Now* let us consider the results of partition. 
Partition has completely undermined the economic 
pnliey and I want joii to teali/c ilie implication. I 
think itworthwjiilo to find out that wo are in the 
position of an entirely new country. But at one 
time, you will remember, when this Swadeshi move- 
ment was started, if you read through the speeches 
that were then made, you will find that their comp- 
laint in these dajs was that while Jnd'a wes an 
exporter of raw materials, she was also a main im- 
porter of finished goods. The cry then was whj- 
should India export raw materials and Import 
finished goods. Why not manufacture goods in the 
country from the raw materials we export . It was 
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80, mainly because of political manipulation. India 
was not allowed to do so, bat today the position is 
completely reversed. India today is no longer an 
exporter of raw materials. Today India is mainly 
an importer of raw materials, because the signifi- 
cance of the export-import position is completely 
changed. 

In the new situation Avhich has arisen, India is 
no longer an exporter of raw materials. India is 
principally today an importer of raw materials— 
particularly of food and cotton. That being the 
case, we have to export manufactured goods. There 
is no way out of that. Food and clothing eat into 
our foreign exchange position and we have to think 
in terms of building up our exports of manufactured 
goods, at least in the interest of our very existence. 
It is not that wo want to be rich by exporting 
manufactured goods. It is not that wo want to 
increase our standard of living, but our very exis- 
tence, the existence of India, depends on the import 
of important items, like food and cotton artd there- 
fore we have to find out what we have to export. 

7 

In olden days there were numerous universities 
of vast reputation wherein students sought admis- 
sion after their Pathshalas and Gurukul education. 
To mention accurately how many such universities 
there were in the country is difficult, since scores, 
of them were so completely ruined owing to foreign 
aggression made from time'to time that no signs of 
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vator into his grip, he is apt to iise his advantage 
ruthlessly. Again, it is certain that there are 
various services of marketing and distribution per- 
formed each by a separate intermediary whiclj, 
under an ideal system, might well Ic rendered by a 
single intermecliary. Bad communications and 
chaotic conditions of marketing encourage a super- 
fluity of middlemen. The pressure of life, too, parti- 
cularly in the more liigbly populated tracts of the 
country, tends to operate in the same direction, 
since it drives men to seek a living, however insuffi- 
cient and insecure, wherever opportunity offers. 

{U.P. Board, 1943) 

6 

Now let us consider the results of partition. 
Partition has completely undermined the economic 
policy and I want jou to realize the implication. I 
think it worthwhile to find out that we are in the 
position of an entirely new country. But at one 
time, you will remember, when this Swadeshi move- 
ment was started, if you read through the speeches 
that were then made, you will find that their comp- 
laint in those dajs was that while India was an 
exporter of raw materials, she was also a main im- 
porter of finished goods. The cry then was why 
should India export raw materials and import 
finished goods. Why not manufacture goods in the 
country from the raw materials we export. It was 
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so, mainly because of political manipulation. India 
was not allowed to do so, but today the position is 
completely reversed. India today is no longer an 
exporter of raw materials. Today India is mainly 
an importer of raw materials, because the signifi- 
cance of the export-import position is completely 
changed. 

In the new situation which has arisen, India is 
no longer an exporter of raw materials. India is 
principally today an importer of raw materials— 
particularly of food and cotton. That being the 
case, we have to e.xport manufactured goods. There 
is no way out of that. Food and clothing eat into 
our foreign exchange position and we have to think 
in terms of building up our exports of manufactured 
goods, at least in the interest of our very existence. 
It is not that we want to be rich by exporting 
manufactured goods. It is not that wc want to 
increase our standard of living, but our very exis- 
tence, the existence of India, depends on the import 
of important items, like food and cotton arfd there- 
fore we have to find out what we have to export. 

7 

Iji olden days there were numerous universities 
of vast reputation wherein students sought admis- 
sion after their Pathshalas and Gurukul education. 
To mention accurately how many such universities 
there were in the countrj' is difficult, since scores, 
of them were so completely ruined owing to foreign 
aggression made from time’ to time that no signs of 



their provnlonco are to bo foand. Some of tliem 
wlicrcimto tho invaders could not reacli aro still 
extant, although in ruins. 

One biggest and most noted of them was the 
University of Nalanda, seven miles northward of 
Rajgirha, a town of Bihar. That this University 
wT»s more magnificent and bif^er than many of our 
modern ones is a truth, ns we can conveniently 
surmise this greatness by the fact thatahout 10,000 
studenta studied there and received education by 
about 1,500 teachers. The whole Iniilding conBistcd 
of eight BufGcicntly big halts wherein the classes 
were held. 

In order to study tho eomplex theories of varioi's 
religions and to understand tho secret of creation 
students from distant countries influxctl this Uni- 
versity. To be a scholar of this University was 
rrganled as a result of good luck. }'or admission 
the candidates were given a difficult test and accor- 
dingly only worthy and meritorious students could 
achieve success. Notwithstanding all this ambitious 
and enthusiastic students came to our country in 
big multitude with no expectation of becoming 
scholars of the University. 

8 

For tho last eight years, wo have been struggling 
with prices. Government has eo often declared 
its determination to bring down prices and with 
this object bas stiffened all manners of control on 
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prices, production and distribution. Prices, bowerer, 
instead of coming down, are continuously rising, 
though the effective money supply from 1947 has 
been more or less stationary. The Economic Ad- 
visor’s General Index of Wholesale Prices uns 297’4 
in 1947, 307*1 in 1048, 381*1 in 1940 and 400 in 
1950 adjusted to a base period of the week ended 
10th August, 1939. It is obvious that the culprit 
responsible for maintaining prices is by no means 
monetary inflation but must be sought for some- 
where else. 

It might bo argued that, without this regimenta- 
tion and deflationary action, the situation would 
have been still worse. But it is idle to waste time 
on any such speculation. No conclusions can be 
drawn from any hypothetical cases. But one thing 
is quite clear: that prices would have been definitely 
stabilised and even fallen had one-tenth of the 
energy that we devoted to controls been spent on 
the problem of production. 

9 

The lower and higher prices themselves do not 
matter much if the salaries and wages and other 
fixed incomes and obligations are adjusted on the 
basis of prices. Sucli adjustment, however, is not 
an easy task. Salaries may be adjusted — in com- 
mercial houses they are usually adjusted from lime 
to time — though a serious problem for Government 
since it must upset their whole budgetary position. 



But what about the fixed incomes like interest, con- 
tractual obligations, etc. ? Adjustment to prices 
in such fields is not possible. And yet the prob’em 
of middle classes, who ate the worst sufferers at 
present due to high cost of living, has to be solved 
in a practical manner. To afford them much needed 
relief, which is long overdue, either prices must 
come down or their salaries must go up. There is 
no other alternative. And the question that now 
arises and for which we must find an answer is : 
what if prices do not come down by the methods 
that have been pursued during the last eight years — 
in fact, the e.xisting methods have utterly failed. Is 
there any other method by which prices can be 
brought down or at least checked ? My answer is s 
yea, there is. Increased production is the one and 
only one method which mil solve our question. If 
we do not adopt this remedy with vigour, then 
rising prices and increased wages, ceaselessly pursuing 
each other by turns, will continuously complicate 
social issues leading to rhaos and confusion. 

10 

The country has been passing through a pecu- 
liar and distressing phase of economic life. IVTiile 
conditions of infiatton are gathering momentum 
and asserting themselves, money has become scarce 
and the market tight. Accordingly, the cost of 
borrowing for the community is slowly and surely 
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.rising. The conception of welfare State that is 
catching our imagination has added on burdens 
by way of increased indirect taxation in multiple 
ways, has made living growingly costly. With 
falling income levels and rising cost of living, vo- 
luntary pavings become an aim and i<leal rather 
than a practical reality. The community ts living 
dangerously on the past Ravings. Undoubtedly 
with the rise in the prices of ngriculturnl produce, 
there has been shift in the incomes. The rural 
parts are having a better share in the ))argnin. 
But the wealth that has been shifted to our villages 
is such that it is so widely distributed and held, 
that fo pool it together itself is a tash of immense 
organisation. 

Traditional habit of hoarding money has been 
to a large e.xtent responsible for freezing this addi- 
tional piirchasiog poner and keeping down the 
inflationarj' forces to some extent, though it has 
been denied so far for nation-building activities. 
There is also the lurking danger of this latent pur- 
chasing power asserting itself, as it has been evi- 
dently doing, in hoarding of essential commodities 
by the growers themselves and helping price rises. 

II 

The coming of the Kailway and the steamship, 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and the extension of 
peace and security by the growth of the British 
power have brought about^veiy great changes. In 
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earlier times everj village firew most of its 
food, provided from iU own resources or ob- 
tained from close at hand, and met ita few 
Bimplo wants. Its cloth, and often the raw 
material for it, its sugar, its d3'e3, its oil for food 
or lighting, ita household %T"weJs, and agn’cul- 
tural implements, were manufactured or prodtJce<l 
cither bj* the cultivator bimsrlf, or bj' tlio village 
tTaftsmen, who were the members of tJio vjlJngo 
cnmmunitj’ and were remuneroted by o sbare of 
ita produce. Money for the payment of the Govern- 
ment dues an<l for the purchase of metals or of 
luxuries was found bj’ the sale of surplus food 
grains or of agriculture and forest products required 
bj* neighbouring villages. These exchanges were 
alToctecl and financed b^* tbc country traders, who 
nere found mostly at the largo villages or small 
tow ns that formed the centres of a scries of econo- 
mic circle-j the radius of each of which was measured 
1 ) 3 ’ the distances to which the few local imports and 
exports couhl be profitably carried. 

The above is a fair description of the country as 
a whole; but there were not wanting other and 
largo centres of trade, situated on the few recog- 
nired routes of land transport, on navigable rivers 
or on the seacoast, where a niarhet existed for the 
articles to which their rarity or costliness lent sufK- 
cient value to offset the expense of carriage from 
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a distance. These were few, for communications 
were difficult and insecure. Precious metals, 
artistic manufactures, and a few rare drugs and 
dyes made up the bulk of this traffic, which was 
mainly directed to the ports, from which trade 
with foreign countries was carried on, or to military 
and administrative centres, 

12 

At a time when the west of Europe, the birth- 
place of the modern industrial system, was inhabi- 
ted by uncivilized tribes, India was famous for 
the wealth of her rulers and for the high artistic 
skill of her craftsmen. And, even at much later 
period, when merchant adventurers from the west 
made their first appearance in India, the industrial 
development of this country was at any rate not 
inferior to that of the more advanced European 
nations In both, industries had for long been 
protected and controlled by somewhat similar sys- 
tems, the Guilds of Europe fulfiling in this respect 
much the same functions as the Indian Castes 
But the widely different social and political condi- 
tions of the West have helped the middle class to 
establish itself on a foundation of Commercial 
prosperity, and the struggles for political and reli- 
gious liberty in which it bad taken its share had 
endowed it with a spirit of enquiry and enterprise, 
that was gradually and increasingly directed to the 
attainment of industrial efficiency. 
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crtrJicr times every Ti'liago grew most of its 
food, provided from its own resources Or ob- 
tained from close at hand, and met its few 
simpJo wants. Its clotli, and often tiio raw 
material for it, its sugar, its <lyc3, its oil for footl 
or lighting, its household vcs.'^ela, and agricul- 
tural implements, were manufactured or profJuced 
either hy the cultivator himself, or by the village 
craftsmen, who were tho memhers of tho village 
community and were remunerated by a share of 
its produce. Money for tho payment of the Govern- 
ment dues and for the purchase ofmotaUorof 
luxuries was found by the sale of surplus food 
grains or of agriculture and forest products required 
by neighbouring villages. These exchanges were 
affected and fuiance<l by tho countrj’ traders, uho 
were found mostly at tho large villages or small 
lo« ns that formcil the centres of n series of ocono- 
inio circles the radius of each of which was measured 
hy tlie distances to which the few local imports and 
exports could be profitably carried. 

The above is a fair description of tho country as 
a whole ; but there were not wanting other and 
large centres of trade, sitaated on tho few recof'- 
iiized routes of land transport, on navigable rivers 
or on the seaeoast, where a market existed for the 
articles to which their rarity or costliness lent suffi- 
cient value to offset the expense of carriage from 
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And more inadequate. Science is daily putting at 
our disposal fresh powers and fresh sources of wealth, 
and the amount of technical knowledge which now 
lies at the back of every occupation makes it diffi- 
cult for the beginner to acquire by experience alone 
the knowledge which is necessary to success. First 
one occupation, then another, has come to the con- 
clusion that the traditional way of picking up one’s 
business is no longer sufBcient. Medicine, engi- 
neering, building, as well as various branches of 
manufactiuo, now enlist the cooperation of schools 
and colleges in the training of their recruits. 

This method of training has had valuable results. 
In general it improves the quality of the work; in 
addition it is foimd that, as a rule, people who are 
specially trained are the orie who contribute new 
inventions, discoveries, aud development to the occu- 
pation. These people, too, generally fit in more 
effectively and cooperate more intelligently in the 
large Organisations which are becoming so prominent 
a feature in modern industry and commerce. One 
reason for this is that a proper system of training 
shows not only the best method of doing the work, 
but also the purpose and scope of the occupation. 
As a result the young people understand the signi- 
ficance of their task, and the part their own efforts 
play in the success of the business. All this creates 
interest in the work, lessens the drridgery, and adds 
very much to the individual’s own contentment. 
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It was to this middle class that the so-called 
“Industrial Revolution” of eighteenth century 
was mostly due. This re\'olutioii was only the 
culmination of a long Porie.«» of attempts to utilize 
in the most profitablo way the natural resources 
available. Rut even at this time progress uns by 
the slow methoils of “Trial and Error,” and the 
knowledge of scirnlifie laws was in an elementary 
stage throughout this period when the most striking 
industrial advances v^cre being made. 

It seems unquestionahle that up to the present 
time the number of the people and the standard of 
living have been rising together and before jt can 
be assumed India, or any jiart of it, is so congested 
that anj’ further increase in population is impossible, 
it must be remembered that the same assumption 
was by the traveller Fitch at the end ofsi.tteenth 
and by Seaman at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centurj'. 

13 

Until recent times the usual way of learning a 
business was to start as an apprentice or junior and 
pick it up by practical cspcrience at work. This 
method was reasonably satisfactory when occupa- 
tions were of a simple character, hut with the cons- 
tant increase in the knowledge which is nowrequired 
in most callings, and the “speeding up” which is 
characteristic of modem business, it is proving more 
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teachers are now given opportunities to receive 
instruction in the technique of film projection, pro- 
duction and presentation at the annual Summer 
Film School organised by the British Films Insti- 
tute and the Educational Handwork Association. 
Teachers from all parts of the cmmtry, using films 
in schools, have flocked in this Summer School 
which has revealed many interesting experiments 
showing informations about the scope and use of 
instructional films. 

The use of films in schools cannot bo exaggerated 
and every educationist will admit that “illustration*’ 
and “exposition” films are the most important and 
best kind of films to be used in schools — the first in 
the primary schools and the second in the middle 
and secondary schools. 

IS 

Today, India is seriously considering her edu- 
cational problems from all possible points of view 
and it will not be irrelevant if the question of the 
development of school film industry be placed 
before the educationists and others who take interest 
in. educational matters. Controversies there must 
be and one and the main controversial point will be 
that our coxmtry is too j>oor for the purpose of 
introducing films in schools. It is true, but there 
are schools in India which are financially sound, 
although the number is not very promising. The' 
sub-standard projectors are reasonable in price and 
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Special tniiniiig lri«i provM no nijccciaful in callings 
as divcrso na minlicinf, rnpinwring ond hair (lro?j!ing, 
timt then* 19 litllo donlit time if would proro equally 
valuable for the distributive tmtles. 

li 

With tho iucrco^inp problem of leisure, the 
problcju of jilm intlastrjr has bi*cn at present very 
keen In England and with tho advent of grow ing in- 
dustry in films the oilocationKls arc thinking veiy 
aeriotisly of the provision cfBUibable film Bhows for 
school children. The Idea of introducing films in 
schools forcjueatlonil purpose is not very now but 
it has been very difficult to find place in schools 
for that purpose. For tho last quarter of a century 
England is trjing her best to iutrodneo in schools 
and until recently as many n** TMld schools equqipcil 
tliemselres with projection nrrangenients. Coasi- 
dcring the rapid and all-round development of edu- 
cation in England during the last 25 years, the 
alxjve number of schools with cinema equipment is 
not very encouraging. There arc more than five 
million children in English scIiooLs and faking very 
liberally tho average number of cbfldren in each 
Bchool to bo 400, only 200,000 children are getting 
advantage of education through cinema in schools. 

Tho educationists ns well as the fdm industry 
pcopla arc now' considering how to develop this new 
msdinm of education. A few companies arc orga- 
nising libraries of first cla^ teaching films and the 



teachers are now given opportunities to receive 
instruction in the technique of film projection» pro- 
duction and presentation at the annual Summer 
Film School organised by the British Films Insti- 
tute and the Educational Handwork Association. 
Teachers from all parts of the country, using films 
in schools, have flocked in this Summer School 
which has revealed many interesting experiments 
showing informations about the scope and use of 
instructional films. 

The use of films in schools cannot be exaggerated 
and every educationist will admit that “illustration" 
and “exposition" films are the most important and 
best kind of films to be used in schools — the first in 
the primary schools and the second in the middle 
and secondary schools. 

IS 

Today, India is seriously considering her edu- 
cational problems from all possible points of view 
and it will not bo irrelevant if the question of the 
development of school film industry bo placed 
before the educationists and others who take interest 
in educational matters- Controversies there must 
be and one and the main controversial point will ho 
that our country is too poor for the puri>oso of 
introducing films in schools. It is true, but there 
are schools in Imha which ore financiaUy sound, 
although the number is not very promising. The 
sub-standard projectors are reasonable in price and 



Siwial trainirip has provwl so sticccssfiil in callings 
fts diverse as medicine, rnginecring and imir dressing, 
that tliere is little doubt tluit it uoulcl prove equally 
valuable for the distributive trades. 
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Willi the increasing j>roblem of leisure, the 
problem of film industry has bten at prr."cnt very 
keen in England and wiihtheadventof growing in- 
dustry in films the ctlucationists are thinking very 
seriously of the provision of suitable film-shows for 
school children. The idea of intrudiicing films in 
schools for educational purpose is not very nmv hut 
it has been very diflicult to find place in schools 
for that purpose. For the last quarter of a century 
England Is trying her beat (o introiluco in schools 
and until recently as many as ROO schools equipjwl 
themselves with projection arrangements. Consi- 
dering the rapid and all-round development of edu- 
cation in England during the last 25 years, the 
above number of schools with cinema equipment is 
not very encouraging. There arc more than five 
million children in EngUsIi schools and taking very 
liberally the average number of children in each 
school to be 400, only 200,0(K> children are getting 
advantage of education through cinema in schools. 

The educationists as well as the film industry 
people are now considering how to develop this new 
madium of education. A few companies are orga- 
nising libraries of first class teaching films and the 
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and the small size of his farm keep a villager who 
owns land idle for about 150 days in the year. The 
plight of a landless villager is very much worse; he 
has no independent occupation of hia own, ond his 
economic position is so weak that ho cannot avoid 
sinking into a state of serfdom. 

The two main problems which must he tackled 
before any substantial improvement in rural welfare 
can ho expected are the relief of the pressure of 
population on the resources by measures calculated 
to improve per man hour productivity in general, 
and the transfer of a substantial proportion of the 
large mass of population from fanning to non* 
farming pursuits. There must therefore be a delibe- 
rate policy for the occupational redistribution of 
the population now seeking ita livelihood in one 
form or another from the overburdened land. 

One of the most important avenues of employ- 
ment for the surplus population is small-scale and 
cottage industries. The trend of well-informed 
Indian opinion has always been in their favour, 
and it has also been suggested that for persons 
engaged in them the cooperative method of business 
is most suited. The !bidian Industrial Commission 
(I9IG-18) stressed the intimate connection between 
cooperation and cottage industries, and stated that 
industrial cooperative societies should be organised 
and assisted by the State in technical matters. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture repeated the 
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roJiaWe if obtained from respeetable firms. Abo 
the film industry in India, althoupli vory recent, is 
a growin" concern and they can bo approached to 
help and contrihuto towards this new educational 
enterprise. 

Tho purpose of education is rot to teach alpha- 
bets alone hut also to impart non ideas and experi- 
ences wiiich the children c.in best imbibe through pic- 
tures and cinemas. Also the conntry is now trying 
to find out a short and easy way for adult educ.ation. 

There is no other medium than the crJucatJonal 
film which can impart education in its wide meaning 
to a very large body of people. Organisation of 
adult education is a quite dillercnt thing and I do 
not like to d\rell on that problem here. IVhat is 
intended to point out b that in the interest of 
proper education, tho educationist and the film 
industry people should chalk out a path in this 
direction. One or two films with the help of some 
teachers may bo made aud for the purpose of 
demonstration some schools may be selected. 

16 

The industrial population of Indian ^-iJlages b 
decreasing owing to the keen competition between- 
email crafts and rural indosttK^ on the one hand 
and large-scale industries on the other, and there- 
fore an increasing number is seeking lirelihood from 
land. The pressure on land b consequently increas- 
ing. The seasonal character of agricultural industry 
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Although the income of agricultiirists is at present 
80 low that there is no margin for any provision for 
the future, such a margin-will^ it is hoped, be created 
when the various -development plans are imple- 
mented, and there will then be a Bcopefor insnrance. 

Something can, howewer, be done even now. 
There are in every village some agriculturists who 
are not in debt. These agriculturists who are on 
the margin of safety should he persuaded to take 
out insurance policies particularly marriage endow- 
ments and whole life limited payments. In times 
of prosperity some agriculturists have a surplus in- 
come which they spend on subjects which are waste- 
ful, or invest in gold or silver ornaments. 

In the .years of adversity, on the other hand, 
debts are incurred on the pledge of ornaments which 
are generally lost as tJiey become irredeemable on 
debts becoming too heavy. If an .agency is created 
which will persuade the rural population to invest 
the windfall of good years in insuring against the 
adversity of bad years, it will perform a most use- 
ful service and remedy to some extent the evil of 
chronic and what seems to be inescapable indebted- 
nes-?. The poh'cy ofinsurance thus taken out will 
not only safeguard the future, but will also enable 
the policy-holder to borrow in case of need at 
a fairly low rate of interest irom the insurance 
society or bettor still from the village society on its 
security. 
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suggestion for organising viilago artisans on a co- 
operative basis for credit, raw materials and 
marketing. It is dilBculb to define the conside- 
rations on which the choice between largo and 
small-scaie industries and cottage industries should 
be determined. The factors involved in the choice 
are nnmerous and often conflicting. But generally 
speaking, it may be statwl that while in basic 
industries there is little scope for small industrial 
units, they have an important and useful place in 
consumption goods industries where their function 
is in many cases complementary to that of large 
tmits. 

17 

Insurance has been recognised all over the world 
as a scientific method of safeguarding and providing 
against the various hazards of life. Its growth has 
been encouraged in most countries by tax exemption 
and several other ways. It has, however, not made 
much headway in India principally for the reason 
that the bulk of the people live on the bare margin 
of subsistence and'do not have any surplus to pay 
insurance premiums. 

In several countries of Europe, the development 
of cooperative life insurance has been of considerable 
help in catering for the needs of agriculturists, arti- 
sans and workmen. In India life insurance on co- 
operative lines hag made some progress during recent 
years in Bombay, Hladras, Hyderabad and Baroda. 
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bodies rcgisteml under tho Indian Companies Act of 
1913, with tlic liability of members limited by 
shares or by guarantee. Tlie Tlombay Native Share 
and Stock Brokers Association isanunmeorpornted, 
vohmtnrj' and nonprofit body governed by a Deed 
of Association of 37 articles and by tho rules ap. 
proved and sanctioned by tho Government of 
Bombay. Other exchanges in India aro governed 
by their Articles of Association. 

Each stock exchange consists of a number of 
members. On admission each member is charged 
an entrance fee which is a substantial amount these 
daj’s. Membership cards fetch very liigh prices. 
All Indian stock exchanges other than Bombay are 
companies having share capital divided into a num- 
ber of shares, tho holding of at least one of which 
is a condition of membership. An applicant for 
membership must be recommended by two members 
of tho stock exchange and a candidate when elected 
is required to purchase one simre and pay an en- 
trance fee. The membership of the various stock 
exchanges is open to adults onlj*, but the minimum 
age prescribed for a member by tho Bombaj' Stock 
Exchange is 21. 

19 

The commodities bought and sold on a stock 
exchange consist of government securities, deben- 
tures and bonds of public bodice such as municipal 
corporations, port trusts, etc., and shares and deben- 



The primary village societies and other coopera- 
tive organisations working in rural areas can render 
verj’ great help in explaining the benefits of insu- 
rance and of necessity of boying insurance policies 
instead of ornaments. 

18 

Although there are a noniber of stonk exchanges 
in India now, yet the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
being oldest, occupies a position of supreme impor- 
tance. It is truly a national institution where secu- 
rities are dealt in by the people all over the country. 
The Calcutta and Madras Stock Exchanges are also 
rendering indispensable service to the investing 
public, as they specialise in certain securities which 
do not find a market in Bombay. The-location of 
industries in different parts of India has tended to 
segregate the several important groups of industrial 
securities in particular stock exchanges. For 
example Bombay has become the chief market for 
textile shares; Calcutta concentrates more on jute, 
tea, coal and mining; Sfadros mainly confines itself 
to plantation industries; Ahmedabad has dealings 
mainly in local textile sharee; Kanpur deals princi- 
pally in sugar shares; whereas ateel shares are dealt 
in on all exchanges, but the bulk of the business is 
done at Bombay. 

All the Indian stock exchanges are constituted 
more' or less on the same lines; and all of them 
except the Bombay Stock Exchange are corporate 



the securities, when tho3* have been admitted to 
dealings on a stock exchange, would meet, to the 
satisfaction of stock exchange authorities, certain 
prescribed standard of legalitj% securitj* and work- 
manship. 

Wien a security’ is admitted to dealings, the 
soundness of tho issuing company is in no way 
guaranteed, nor is tbo security recommended for 
any favourable consideration. The investor himself 
has to exercise his own discretion in selecting a par- 
ticular scrip. The stock exchange cannot bo ex- 
pected to act as a judge and advise tho investors 
regarding the soundness or otberuiso of a particular 
company. This would be imposing a responsibility 
on tho stock exchange coramitteo which it would bo 
incapable of carrying out. The company law of a 
couatr}' and the listing requirements of a stock 
exchange call for certain information which is to be 
published and will act ns a basis for tho discretion 
of investors. The work of the stock exchange com- 
mittee is to see that the provisions of the company 
law have been complied with and tho investors are 
given a reasonable opportunity of judging the merits 
of the concern. 

20 

It is very seldom that tho country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world; and what he saw 
of it tended rather to confu^ than to enlighten his 
understanding. His opinions respecting religion, 
government, foreign countries and former times. 
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turcs of limited companies. Xo dealings in the 
shares and debentures of a company can, hon-e\'cr, 
take place on a stock exchange unless the necessary 
permission of the stock exchange committee has 
been obtained beforehand by the promoters of the 
concern. The shares and debentures of all com- 
panies existing in India are not dealt in on the 
stock exchanges, because many of them have not 
obtained the necessary permission from the stock 
exchange authorities. The brokers to a new com- 
pany have an important function to perform in 
applying on behalf of the conipany for perrai^ion 
to deal in its shares on the stock exchange. The 
prospectus ofaeompanyusually contains a statement 
that application will ho made to such and sxicb stock 
exchanges for permission to deal in its shares and 
debentures; and those responsible for the issue of the 
prospectus must see that it complies with stock 
exchange requirements. • Before a stock exchange 
allows its members to deal in any new shares or 
debentures of a company, its committee must give 
permission to deal. To obtain this permission the 
sponsors for the security must supply, through a 
member of the stock exchange, the required infor- 
mation. 

Listing constitutes an integral part of the machi- 
nery of on organised stock exchange. Dealings in 
corporate securities, by their very nature, are sus- 
ceptible to fraud and undwirable practices; henc» 
the necessity for Jisting arises. Listing implies that 
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We may intrude ten minutes talk on a cabinet minis- 
ter, answered probably with words worse than silence, 
being deceptive; or snatch, once or twice in our lives, 
the privilege of throwing a bouquet in the path of 
a Princess, or arresting the kind glance of a Queen. 

And yet these momentary chances wo covet; and 
spend our years, and passions, and powers in pursuit 
of little more than these; while meantime, there is 
a society continually open to us, of people who will 
talk to US as long as we like,' whatever our rank 
or occupation — talk to us in the best words, they 
can choose, and with thanks if we listen to them. 
And this society, because it is so numerous and so 
gentle, and can be kept waiting round us all day 
long, not to grant audience, but to gain it— kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in those plainly 
furnished and narrow ante-rooms, our book-case 
shelves — we make no account of that company, 
perhaps never listen to a word they would say all 
day long ! 

22 

“Science”, said the Royal Commission of 1801, 
“quickens and cultivates directly the faculty of 
observation, which in very many persons lies almost 
dormant through life, the power of accurate and 
rapid generalization, and the mental habit of method 
and arrangement, it accustoms young persons to 
trace the sequence of cause and effect; it familiarizes 
ihem with a kind of reasoning which interests them, 



hoTing been derived, not from study, from obser- 
vation, or from conversation with enlightened com- 
panions, but from sudi traditions as were current 
in his own small circle, were the opinions of a child. 
He adhered to them, however, with the obstinacy 
which is generally found in ignorant men accustomed 
to be fed with flattery. His animosities were nume- 
rous and bitter. He hated Frenchmen and Italians, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presbyterians, 
Independents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. 
Towards London and Londoners he felt an aversion 
which more than once produced important political 
eSects. His wife and daughter were in tastes and 
acquirements below a housekeeper or a stillroom 
maid of the present day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed goose-berry wine, cured marigolds, and made 
the crust for the Tension pasty. 

21 

But granting that we had both the %nU and the 
sense to choose our friends well, bow few of ns Lave 
the power I Nearly all our associations are deter- 
mined by chance, or necessityj and restricted 
within a narrow circle. We cannot know whom we 
would; and those whom we know, we cannot have 
at our side when most need them. All the higher 
circles of human intelligence are, to those beneath, 
only momentarily and partially open. Wo may, by 
good fortune, obtain a ^tmpse of a great poet, and 
hear the sooud of his voice; or put a question to a 
man of science, and be answered good-humouredly. 
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Internecine war, foreign and civil, brought about 
the greatest set-back which the life of reason has 
ever suffered; it csterrainated the Greek and Italian 
aristocracies. Instead of being descended from 
heroes, modem nations nre descended from slaves 
and it is not their bodies only that show it. After 
a Jong peace, if the conditions of life are propitious 
we observe a people’s energies bursting their 
barriers, they become aggressive on the strength they 
have stored up in their remote and unchecked 
development. It is the unmutilated race, fresh 
from the stniggle with nature (in which the best 
survive, while in war it is often the best that 
perish), that descends victoriously into the arena of 
nations and conquers disciplined armies at the first 
blow, becomes the military aristocracy of the next 
epoch and is itself ultimately sapped and decimated 
by luxury and battle, and merged at last into the 
ignoble conglomerate beneath. Then, perhaps, in 
some other virgin country a genuine humanity is 
again found, capable of victory because imabled by 
war. To call war the soil of courage and virtue 
is like calling debauchery the soil of Jove. 

24 

Liberty is not a personal affair only, but a social 
contract. It is an accommodation of interest. In 
matters which do not touch anybody else’s liberty 
of course, I may be as free as I like. If I choose to 
go down the Strand in a dressing-gown with long 
hair and bare feet, who shall say mo nay ? You 
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and which tliey can promptly comprehend; and it 
13 pcrhajis the best corrective for that indolence 
which is the vice of half-awakencd minds and which 
shrinks from any exertion that is not, like an effort 
of memory, merely mechanical ” 

Again, when we contemplate the grandeur of 
science, if we transport ourselves in imagination 
back into primeval times, or away into the immen- 
sity of space, our Hltle troubles and sorrows seem to 
shrink into insignificance. 

“All, beautiful creations !” says Helps, speaking 
of the stars, “it is not in guiding us over the seas of 
our little planet, but out of the dark waters of 
our own iierturbcd minds, that we make to our- 
selves the most of your significance.” They teach, 
ho tells us elsewhere, “something significant to all 
of us; and each man has a whole hcmtsplicre of 
them, if he will but look up, to counsel and befriend 
him, ” 

Z3 

Since barbarism has its pleasures it naturally 
has its apologists. There are panegyrists of war who 
say that without a periodical bleeding a race decays 
and loses its manhood. Experience is directly 
opposed to this shameless assertion. It is war that 
wastes a nation's wealth, chokes its industries, kills 
its flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to 
be governed by adventures, and leaves the puny, 
deformed and unmanly to breed the ne.vt generation- 
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On the other hand, there is much to be said for 
putting a good resolution into effect now and then. 
There is a brief introductory period in most human 
conduct, before the novelty has worn off, when do- 
ing things is almost, if not quite, as pleasant as 
thinking about them. Thus, if you make a resolve to 
get up at seven o’clock every day during the year 
you should do it on at least one morning. If you 
do, you will feel so surprised with the world, and so 
content wi»h your own part in it, that you will 
decide to get up at seven every morning for the 
rest of your life. But do not be rash. Getting up 
early, if you do it seldom enough, is an intoricating 
experience. But before long the intoxication fades, 
and only the habit is left. It was not the elder 
brother with bis habits, but the prodigal with his 
occasional recurrence into virtue, for whom tho 
fatted calf was killed. Even for the prodigal, when 
once he had settled down to orderly habits the 
supply of fatted calves from his father’s farm was 
bound before long to come to an end. 

26 

The right of note-issue enables the bank to com- 
bine functions of currency and credit and thus to 
regulate the total amount of money in circulation. 
Tills is necessary for maintaining tho stability of 
currency both inside and outside the country. As a 
custodian of the reserve of commercial banks, it can 



havoHbertj- to laugh at men, but I have liberty to 
be inclilTcrent to you. And if I have a fancy for 
dyeing my hair, or waxing my moustache (which 
heaven forbid), or wearing tall hat, a frock-coat and 
sandals, or going to bed lato or getting up early, 
I shall follow my fancy and ask no JIan’s permis- 
sion. I shall not inquire of you whether I may eat 
mustard w ith my mutton. I may like mustard with 
my mutton. And you will not nsk mo whether 
you may be a Protestant or a Catholic, whether you 
may marry the dark lady or tho fair lady, whether 
you may prefer Ella Whollcr Wilcoxto Wordsworth, 
or champagne to shandygolT. 

In all these and a thousand other details you 
and I please ourselves and ask no one’s leave. We 
hare a whole kingdom in which we rule alone, can 
do what we choose, bo wise or ridiculous, harsh or 
easy, conventional or odd. But directly we step 
out of that kingdom our personal liberty of action 
becomes qualified by other people’s liberty. I might 
like to practise on the trombone from midnight till 
three in the mornrog. If I went on the top of 
Hclvellyn to do it I could please myself, but if I 
do it out in the streets tho neighbours will remind 
me that my liberty to Wow the trombone must not 
interfere with their liberty to sleep in quiet. There 
are a lot of people in the world, and I have to 
accommodate my liberty to their liberties. 
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the Central Bank on approved short term securities 
and can also get approvetl commercial paper redis- 
counted at the Bank. 

The grant of these facilities is a unique service 
rendered by Central Banks. The Central Bank’s 
discount rate (or simply. Bank Bate) is also an 
effective moans of stopping the outflow of gold from 
the country, for, by raising it the drawing of finance 
bills of exchange is discouraged. Moreover, the sale 
of securities to the commercial banks can Lo 
enforced by means of the cash held by tlscm at the 
Central Bank and by reducing their cash balances 
with it the Central Bank can compel them to reduce 
their discounting business and thus to push up the 
discount rates. ,High rates of discount tend to 
curtail credit and vice versa. Hence, the normal 
working of a Central Bank bring.s about an evenness 
in monetary conditions. 

27 

.The business on stock exchange can be done only 
by its members or their authorised clerks. This is 
the privilege of membersliip. ilembers are bound 
by the rules and regulations of their respective 
exchanges. For breach of rules they have to pay 
penalties in the shape of fine, suspension or 
expulsion.. Expulsion is, of course, a rare occur- 
rence and happens only in case of fraud or criminal 
offence, or if a member is adjudicated an 'insolvent 
•or becomes a lunatic. 



•supervise find coordinate the activities of all banks 
•in the coimtrj* and ensure their cooperation at all 
times. The right to buy and sell socutitics facilitates 
open market operations, that is, enables it to ex- 
pand the volume of currency in ctrculation bj’ pur- 
chasing securities and to conttact it by selling 
securities both to the public and to the member 
banks. At times crwlit restrictions are necessary to 
prevent excessive spcculaticn and other unhealthy 
.symptoms to trade or to correct ndierse foreign 
exchanges. If commercial banks have huge cash 
resources the Central finiik may nnd itdiflicult to 
pietad upon them to restrict credit. 

Under such circumstances the Bank can reduce 
the market supplies of money by selling I ills and 
Bccuntlos on its own initiative in the open market 
until the discount rate becomes efTective. Thus, uitli 
the diminution of tbo availublo cash supplies, a 
policj' of credit resirictioii can be forced on the com- 
mercial banks. The Bonk ran also purchase bills 
and securities ^\hi^h con incrco'c tbc casb of the 
commercial banks and thus a sudden stringenry can 
be relieved at the initiative of the Bank and credit 
o.v{!ansioii is possible. Open rnorket operations also 
help the Bank in investing its funds rem«ncrati\ cly 
under appropriate conditions and safeguards. The 
control o \ er the discount policy assists in regulating 
the amount of credit and in hcjuidating the assets 
of commercial banks. If a commercial bank is pru- 
dently managed at d is sound, it can get loans from 
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Stock Exchange it is called a Governing Bodj', while 
at Madras a Corincil of Management. Tlie strength of 
the committee depends upon the individual circum' 
stances of each exchange. The election of the 
committee is made each year out of the members of 
the general body. The committee is the executive 
authority of a stock exchange, being vested with the 
general powers of supervision and management. 
The day-to-day management of a stock exchange is 
carried on by a number of sub-committees appoin- 
ted by the committee of management. 

Stock exchanges aim atsafeguarding the interests 
of investors bj’ regulating brokerage business and 
by maintaining a high standard of commercial 
morality among the brokers. For this purpose duo 
precautions ore taken in tlio admission of members. 
All possible care is exercised so that only per.sons of 
highest reputation and iinancia! standing may he 
admitted to membership. 

Besides, all defaults on the part of members 
are carefully examined and duly punished. The 
constitution of a stock excliango provides rules 
relating to a variety of subjects such as scales of 
brokerage, kinds of bids and offers permitted, 
maturity of contracts and their comiiletion, clearing 
of securities, settlement and payment of transac- 
tions, transfer and registration of shares, etc. 

28 

In modern civilised society inconveniences of 
the primitive method of excliango are wholly 



On tho Bomtay Stock Exchange, besides its 
members, there are also persons known a* 
“BomUiers”, vs ho are half coinmission men. They 
act as agents for the member brokers to secure 
business for tliem and arc reinunerateti out of tho 
commission received from the business secured by 
them. They are practically subject to tho same 
restrictions as tho members themselves. They are 
also prohibited from carrying on any other business 
and arc required to deiweit a sobslantial amount as 
security. In addition a remisier is required to pay 
an annual fee. Like a member broker ho is not 
nlloTTcd to advertise. A remisicr cannot make a. 
bargain in hU own name or on heholf of his 
employ er unless ho is also employed ns an anthorised 
clerk. A remisicr is therefore a kind of sub-broker. 

The members of a stock exchange are permitted 
to employ a number of authorised clerks or assis- 
tants but a prescribed annual fee is payable for each 
clerk or assistant. Authorised clerks and assistants 
can transact business on a slock exchange, but they 
can do so only on behalf of their employers. Thty 
cannot make any bargain in their own names. They 
simply act as agents of tho members and transact 
business on the Boor of the exchange on the basis of 
instructions given to them by their employers. 

The administration of a stock exchange is vested, 
in a committee of management, which is termed 
differently at different exchanges. At the Bombay 
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exclusiveness nnd isolation of towns and vdIJagcs 
and has thus created national and political solida- 
rity. In short, in the whole pmcess of production 
and distribution, money enters as a connecting 
medium between the difTcrent mcmlers of a society 
and between different communities. Accustomed 
from our earliest years to the use of money, we are 
unconscious of the inestimable Icjcfit which it 
confers upon us; and only when we reenr to alto- 
gether different states of 5?ocicty can we realise the 
difficulties which arise in its absence. 

It is interesting to note in the connection that 
the service of money to society is similar in 
character to that of the roads and other means of 
communication. This fact was pointed out by 
Adam Smith when he declared i “The gold and 
silver money which circulates in any country may 
very properly be compared to a highway which, 
while it circulates and carries to market all the 
grass and corn of the country, produces not a single 
pile of either.” 

It should be imagined, however, that barter is 
totally extinct nowadays- It still goes on in some 
cases even in the most advanced commercial coun- 
tries but only when its inconveniences arc not 
experienced. Domestic servants receive part of 
their w’ages in board and lodging; the farm 
labourers may partially receive payment in kind or 
the use of the piece of land. In a large majority 
of transactions, money intervenes in one way or 



unl<nown ami might almost seem to be imaginary. 
TJio modem economic system is founded on the 
principle of production for ft market. Division of 
labour has causwl a wide gulf between the products 
of the individual labour and bis requirements. 
Sloney alone makes possible the exchange of goods 
and sert’icc^ in the degree required by our econo- 
mic system and has, therefore, forced barter very 
much into the hackgronnd. Trom tho entrepreneur 
doim to the smallest peasant farmer all sell their 
surplus products for money, llic workman places 
his labour at the disposal of tho employer for a 
money wage; the transferor wealth and purchasing 
power takes place in money. Thus it is “an indis- 
pensable link in the social chain of the market ; 
an indispensable part of the mechanism which 
regulates an otherwise planless society.*' Money 
increases production by facilitating exchange of 
commodities by promoting »peciaIi«ation. 

It gives neoessary mobJity to capital and thus 
helps the concentration of capital in the hands of 
those who are best able to utilise it in an effective 
manner. It makes capital flow from places where 
it is less productive to places where it can be 
employed profitably. It has been responsible for 
the growth of social and political freedom by sul»- 
stituting freedom of contract and competition for 
custom and status. It has also broken up the 
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service and are assured of the price of securities 
which can be converted into casli at approximate!} 
the prevailing rates. 

To companies listing affords a distinct advantage 
because listed securities occupy a certain degree of 
prestige in the minds of the public. Their securities 
are popularised and made public through the agency 
of the quotation service of a stoclc exchange and 
find a place in the daily quotation list of newspapers. 

Tho listing requirements of London and New 
York stock exchanges are very rigid, but that is not 
tho case with Indian stock exchanges, because our 
company law itself requires tho publication of a 
good deal of vital information relating to the affairs 


of companies. 

A company, seehing the pri\ilcgo of admission 
of its securities to dealings on a stock exchange, 
must have been registered under tho Indian Com- 
panies Act, and its prospectus must bo published in 
some newspapers. It should undertake to compl} 
with certain prescribed conditions, e.g., it should 
agree not to close its transfer boolcs on such days 
as may be inconvenient to the stock exchange, its 
articles of association must contain some particular 
provisions, it must supply certain information to 
Ihe slock exchange and so on. A stock exchange 
retains the power to remove any shares rom i s 
!Ut, if the company ha, failed to comply with tho 


prescribed conditions. 
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tho other and, even when it docs not pass from hand 
to hand, it serves as the measure by which tho 
amounts given and received are estimated. 

29 

A stock exchange, Lefejrc granting permission to 
deal, rc‘(juirc9 the olscn’ance of a set of n rnle.s by 
the company and calls certain information with a 
view to protecting tlic investors. The information 
supiilic<l by the company is examined impartially 
and permission js granted or fefu<!ed. This p<«r- 
mission naturally carries a presumption in favour 
of the company’s soundness and indicates that at 
the time of listing it is legally organised and is 
solvent as a going concern. The Jistmg docs not 
provide ony gmraiitco regarding tko earaing poirer 
of listed securities; but the privilege of listing does 
create a favourable impression on the minds of 
investors who are indirectly assured of the soundness 
and legality of (he company. 

At the same time, listing provides shares and 
debentures the Icncfit of a eontinnous market here 
sales can Le efieeted without any waste of time. It 
th«.« adds to tlie collateral value of the sf-curity 
which can be so easily hypothecated for a loan. 
Eusmess in listed i»c«rities is transacted under 
certain regulated principles, and Loth the buyers 
and sellers ore thus nlTordcd a certain degree of 
protection. Investors and dealers can also obtain 
the lenefit of a regular and systematic quotation 
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of money increases much faster than the number of 
commodities and inevitably results in inflation. “It 
has been estimated that during the Ist Great War, 
and for sometime after it, while there was decrease 
hy 10% in the supply of commodities in European 
countries, the means of payment were generally 
increased by at least as many hundreds per cent. 

The result of the creation of new money has 
been that a new buying capacity has been put at tbe 
disposal of the government. The total buying 
capacity of tbe communities having been increased 
in this way, without a corresponding increase in the 
commodities to be bought, a general rise in prices 
has followed. Consequently, an inflation has taken 
place in everj’ one of the countries involved in the 
war. This method of financing war has numerous 
advantages. For instance, it evokes an appearance 
of economic prosperity and of increase of wealth 
and thus incieases tho capacity of the capitalists to 
pay for the war effort. It also diverts the fury of 
tho people to “speculators” and “profiteers” and 
thus saves the government from a great deal of 
destructive and embarrassing criticism. In peace 
times, a government always finds itself obliged to 
resort to inflationar>' measures when it cannot 
negotiate loans and dare not levy taxes for fear of 
losing popular support. Inflation is also sometimes 
employed for the purpose of helping the debtors at 
the expense of the creditors or the exporters at the 
cost of tho importers. 
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Inflation is sometimes due to natural causes like 
a sudden increase in the output of mines or hcavj' 
importation of precious metals as was the case 
between 189G and 1911 when prices rose owing to 
the discovery of gold mines in South Africa- But 
it is more often brought about artificially in times 
of grave national emergencies. For example, it is 
an important means of combating the continued 
menace of the economic depression in America 
nowadays. The roost appropriate occasion for 
resorting to inflation is a great war like the one v e 
had in 1914-18. War calls for expenditure vastly 
greater than can be met by the ordinary revenue of 
the State. Additional funds may be raised by 
borrowing which may be difficult and costly 
especially when the credit of the governroeot is low. 
Fresh taxes may be imposed hut only at the cost of 
the displeasure of tbo people. 

The simplest anti the cheapest method, therefore, 
of getting more money is to put into circulation 
inconvertible notes <[4111011 the government is not 
bound to redeem and on which it has to pay no 
interest. The huge mass of these notes increases 
the volume of money which is mostly employed for 
unproductive purposes. This means that a great 
war carries with it not only an increased supply of 
money hut also a decreased production and there- 
fore decreased supply of fommodities. Tlie acioimt 
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being weighed or numbered udth the same exactness 

as material things. The prmnples 

students adopt at first may be unsoun . J 

insufficient, hut they must not 

some; and must only nourish the truth th 

not allow them to hold to any, the moment that 

they find them to bo erroneous.^^ ^ 


The best part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives to himself. The edncat.on receu ed 
at school or college is but a beginning ™d 
able chiefly because it trains the mind and makes 
it accustomed to continuous application and e y 

That which is pul into us by others is a } 
less ours than that which 

efforts. Knowledge conquered by labou ^ 

possession-a property entirely our oot. 

active effort is the essential thing; •, 

no teachers, no amonl of lessons learnt by 
will enable us to do without it. ^ 

34 

Unless mothers are truly wall 
bringing of our chUdren, both ° „ust 

suffer in the most important ^ organisation 

be so whatever progress be m 

of oxir schools and colleges. T geientific 

dace us to pay nmoh greater and more scicnti 
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The nrt or craft of imlciiendeiit nott-s-Rclting is 
I rtirioua uliich many of the men and 

comcn who praclw It most Bucccasfully are often 
inahle lu explain. They nw! an instincfi a"noso”, 
a flair for ricnn, and they may I«> na uncoiisciom of 
the way their instinct works na nnimnla an* sup* 
posed to lie. They ecjiMi a r-ituation and lchs\e 
accordingly. Luck, too, may ho on their side. In 
the course of my journaliatie work 1 lja%‘o l>een 
lucky enoetah, from time to titne, to get "hig 
news’’ of intcinationnl inlCK’-st, hut not heennso 
I was looking for it or had made special plnjxs to 
got it. It came, as it were, by accident. And 
tlio wider n journnlista* interests ore. the likelier 
will such “accidents" J>e. 

(U. V. JicHsril 1954) 
33 

The most important thing in the training of one 
who is to become a man of business w ill be for 
him to form principles; for without these, when 
thrown on the sea of action, he will bo without 
rudder and compass. They are the best results of 
study. in»ether it is history, or political economy, 
or ethics, that he is studying, these principles are 
to be the reward of Ins labour, A principle resem- 
bles n law in the physical world; thougli it can 
seldom have the same certainily, ns the facta which 
it has to c.vp?am and embrace do not admit of 
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raen qualified to meet the different needs of the 
community. 

What isprimarily needed is to niter the character 
of education in school. In order to effect this, it is 
necessary that secondary education should renounce 
the preparation of students for entrance to Univer- 
sities as its primary objective. It should be a well 
rounded off education complete in itself. This pur- 
pose can he achieve<l satisfactorily both from the 
point of the Universities ard from the point of view 
of secondary education, if the Universities introduce 
their own admission examinations and the school 
system is not free from the influence of University 
entrance 
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flUcntion to the rducntion of our pirU Ihnn Mr nro 
doing now I*ushing girib into sjJiooN nnd roUcpM 
find enabling tbem to qualify for n degree is not 
enough. The rduration mc uliould ghe to girls is 
one that should equip them for undertaking the 
duties of enhghteiml mothers, the task of the up- 
hringmg of children, both Ihivs and girN, in the 
critic.ll earlv years of their life. 

{U.r. J.Vorf/, 19S7} 
35 

Tho LducnliotiHl system of n country has n 
very intimate relation to imemi-lo) ment among 
tho educated chns-scs, fts on it depends the number 
of educated men turnni out and tlirip producti>o 
efTicieiny. The chief defect from which the pjesent 
educational system suffera is its rigidity and 
us standirdiration. A well organistsl eiliifational 
sy stem shoiiM he able to turn out yoimginen firo- 
jwily eqinpjicil for the acthitUs of life. Since social 
nce.ls ftre>aricd, it fulhms that there should be 
'‘onsifh rable viiriety in school training. In India 
this Ik’sibility is enrirely absent There is, gener.a]Jy 
speaking, one type of echool with n stamUrdirecl 
education nil over the country turning out one type 
of educated ycningmen. Tliesc fill the Universities 
and refuse to be drawn into oth^r walks of life. The 
first thing to bo aimed at in refonning the edueational 
system is to introduce variety of training at the 
school stage, so as to ptodiiee a supply of young 
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men qualified to meet the different needs of the 
community. 

What isprimarily needed is to alter the character 
of education in school. In order to effect this, it is 
necessary’ that secondary education should renounce 
the preparation of students for entrance to Univer- 
sities 08 its primary’ objective. It should be a well 
rounded off education complete in itself. This pur- 
pose can he achieved satisfactorily both from the 
point of the Universities ard from the point of view 
of secondary education, if the Universities introduce 
their own admission examinations and the school 
system is not free from the influence of University 
enti’ance 
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